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HE Mine Workers’ leaders have sub- 

mitted to the law with a promptness 
all the more impressive because it was 
preceded by a declaration of support for 
the miners by the American Federation 
of Labor. The lesson that this teaches 
was so compactly put in the statement of 
the acting President of the union that 
comment can add nothing to it: 

Gentlemen, we will comply with the man- 
date of the court. We do it under protest. 
We are Americans. We cannot fight our Gov- 
ernment. That is all. 

It only remains to put in motion those 
agencies for the rational adjudication of 
the dispute between the miners and the 
Operators which should have been ac- 
cepted from the start. To this task the 
Government applied itself immediately 
upon the retirement of the union leaders 
from their untenable and intolerable po- 
sition. As we have heretofore stated, 
the miners have, in our judgment, a 
strong case in equity for the invalida- 
tion of the terms of the contract into 
which they entered for the duration of 








the war, whatever may be the technical 
merits of this question. The investiga- 
tion and arbitration now presumably 
about to be entered upon should take a 
broad view of all the issues involved, and 
should result not only in assigning to 
the miners what is fairly due them, but 
in introducing a system which shall, so 
far as possible, obviate the glaring irreg- 
ularities in their employment. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that to keep 
the miners steadily at work implies no 
necessity of keeping at work any speci- 
fied number. A given amount of work 
subject to long interruptions can be 
spread over the whole year, not only by 
shortening hours indefinitely, but equally 
well by diminishing the number of men 
employed. 


ENATOR HITCHCOCK must have 

felt a pang of keen regret for the 
grievous error of policy which the Ad- 
ministration forces have committed, 
when it was acutely brought home by a 
remark of Senator McCumber’s. The 
Nebraska Senator was reproached by 
Senator Thomas for his failure to sup- 
port the reservation which the latter of- 
fered as a substitute for the Lodge reser- 
vation on Article X, and which was the 
same as that proposed some weeks ago 
by Senator McCumber himself. At that 
time, said Mr. McCumber, he was hoping 
to effect a compromise between the two 
sides in the treaty fight; and the truth 
is that for months it ought to have been 
clear to everybody that the only path 
of safety for the Administration side was 
to assent to just such a compromise as 
Mr. McCumber and his associates had 
in mind. The Senator added: 

But it was not accepted by the minority. 
They declined to consider it. In the interest 
of coming to an agreement I withdrew it, 
and intend now to support the committee res- 
ervation. The opportunity for compromise 
was rejected by the minority. The blame is 
upon them. 

Fully as we agree, however, with the 
view that the blame for failure to come 
to an agreement rests upon the Admin- 
istration side, and not upon the group 
of moderate reservationists who so long 
endeavored to bring about a reasonable 
compromise, it is also to be said that 
these men themselves failed to rise to the 
level of the great opportunity which was 
evidently before them. They were mas- 
ters of the situation, provided only that 


they asserted their position with ade- 
quate firmness and resolution. Nobody 
could accuse them of being actuated by 
any motive other than the desire to do 
what in their judgment the good of their 
country and of the world dictated. It 
was irritating, and indeed grievously try- 
ing, for them to find that their endeavors 
did not meet with the response which 
they had the right to expect; but that 
was not a sufficient reason for their 
failing to exert a power which, by the 
moral strength no less than by the nu- 
merical basis of their position, would 
have been irresistible if it had but been 
unflinchingly asserted. They deserve 
credit for their motives, and for the con- 
ciliatory temper which they so long dis- 
played; but in the face of difficulty and 
discouragement they failed to show the 
steadfastness which was essential to the 
accomplishment of their purpose. 


HERE are those who profess to see 

in the arrests of revolutionary agi- 
tators, and the proposed deportation of 
aliens among them, an attack upon indi- 
vidual liberty, and persecution for the 
sake of political opinion. This could be 
true only if we are to admit that liberty 
and anarchy are synonymous, and that 
freedom of political opinion carries the 
right to put one’s opinions into practice 
through the violent subversion of existing 
law and order. Not one of these men 
was arrested for holding or expressing 
the belief that the government of the 
United States might be, or ought to be, 
changed. The framers of our organic 
forms of government, from the national 
Constitution down to the charters of in- 
dividual cities, have always recognized 
the possibility of finding something bet- 
ter, and have provided orderly methods 
for making changes. But they have 
wisely insisted that any element wishing 
a change shall convince either the people 
themselves, or their duly chosen repre- 
sentatives, that the change is desirable. 
The freedom of individuals or groups to 
kick the laws aside is anarchy, and 
intolerable even to anarchists themselves. 
No anarchist group exists in which dis- 
sentient opinion does not rise and is not 
suppressed. Majorities are of course 
sometimes unwise, and well-organized 
governments, including our own, put 
Constitutional checks upon their power, 
to be altered or removed only by methods 
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requiring time for thought and discus- 
sion; but after all, human reason and ex- 
perience have developed nothing better 
than a regulated majority government, 
with a definite and orderly method of 
changing the regulations when the com- 
mon welfare so directs. 


[THE revolutionists arrested during the 

past week were for the most part 
aliens, having taken no steps to acquire 
the rights of citizenship in the country 
whose future form of government, or 
deprivation of government, they wish to 
dictate. They will be punished as crimi- 
nals only if they shall be proved to have 
committed crimes defined as such under 
existing laws. They may be deported to 
the country from which they came, if 
their conduct has brought them within 
existing legal provisions for deportation. 
In the quarters where many of the ar- 
rests were made have been found large 
quantities of incendiary literature, incit- 
ing to treason, slaughter, and destruction 
of property. When in a storehouse and 
distributing centre of this crime-inciting 
material the police find a crowd consort- 
ing with its purveyors, it is hard to see 
how their sworn obligation could be ful- 
filled with anything less than holding the 
entire number for examination, even 
though it is probable that legally incrimi- 
nating evidence will be found only 
against a few. But the right and duty 
to deport certain classes of aliens do not 
depend upon the commission and proof 
of criminal acts. This country, or any 
other, has the right to guard its own 
doors against the intrusion of those who 
come with the intent to defy its laws, dis- 
turb the peaceful current of its life with 
violence, or destroy its social and political 
institutions. Existing law makes ample 
provision for the deportation of such 
aliens. And the professed American who 
would deny that right, or put obstacles 
in the way of its lawful exercise, deserves 
not to be heeded, but to be watched. His 
trouble may be only aberration of judg- 
ment and lack of insight as to the natural 
result of his actions; but he is a force 
that makes for evil, none the less. 


Some of the Boston police strikers 
made a long jump at the conclusion 
that Governor Coolidge, reélected by a 
heavy majority just because he had stood 
unflinchingly in opposition to their 
“crime against civilization,” would now 
be in so kindly a mood as to permit their 
return to the service, if only they would 
sever their connection with the Federa- 
tion of Labor. To put it briefly, they 
want Governor Coolidge to say, “I have 
won the hearty approval of three-fourths 
of the people of Massachusetts by stand- 
ing up for law and order. I shall now 
proceed to get the other fourth, and make 


it unanimous, by lying down to anarchy 
and disorder.” 


‘THE collapse of the German effort to 

bring healing to the world (Am 
deutschen Wesen soll die Welt genesen) 
does not mean that the case has been 
given up. Norman Angell has written a 
book to show that a “new social order” 
(a euphemism for patients who cannot 
stomach the bolus of Bolshevism under 
its own name) is the one medicine which 
will enable the digestive organs of the 
world to dispose successfully of the bur- 
den of its war debts. Others have rec- 
ommended it as a sure cure for crime, 
and still others as an unfailing analgesic 
for all forms of social unhappiness. It 
only remains for somebody to devise a 
method of applying the cure without 
danger of the result that we sometimes 
hear of in surgery—an absolutely perfect 
operation, but with the patient unfor- 
tunately dead on the operating table at 
its conclusion. 


ENATOR LUSK made the statement, 

the other day, that the communist 
movement for the overthrow of the Unit- 
ed States Government was not started in 
Russia but in Germany. “It is safe to 
say,” he added, “that Germany will not 
be distressed by any Bolshevist moves 
here.” The same issue of the Times 
which printed this declaration contained 
a despatch from Berlin quoting Gustav 
Noske, Minister of Defense, as having 
said that “a revolution in America would 
mean that millions of people in Germany 
would be threatened with death by 
starvation.” If Senator Lusk’s state- 
ment were correct, Noske’s utterance 
could be accounted for only as a very 
cheap device for hoodwinking the Ameri- 
can authorities. But the situation in 
Germany is sufficiently serious to justify 
belief in the sincerity of Noske’s predic- 
tion. The Senator is doubtless right in 
saying that the movement started in Ger- 
many, but that was the Germany of the 
Hohenzollerns, which, shortly before its 
downfall, in a spasm of despair, launched 
into a policy of supporting Lenin and 
his Reds in Russia. But that “Germany 
will not be distressed by any Bolshevist 
moves here” is not true if it is intended 
to imply complicity of Bauer’s and 
Noske’s Government in the present com- 
munistic propaganda. It is only a very 
small minority in Germany that would 
hail revolution here as a German success: 
the radical wing of the minority Social- 
ists and the Spartacan group, who see in 
Noske their arch enemy. For it was he 
who suppressed the Communist riots, 
and he can hardly be expected to favor 
elsewhere revolutions which would 
strengthen the revolutionary elements in 
his own country. 


O one with a memory reaching hack 

of 1917, it is rather amusing to fing 
Count Bernstorff telling the German com- 
mittee on responsibility for the war just 
why he did not take any part in pro-Ger- 
man propaganda. Has his memory gone 
blank, or is it possible that he is clear- 
ing his conscience on the readily ayvail- 
able technicality that propaganda which 
does not propagate is not propaganda at 
all? 


PHILIP SCHEIDEMANN has made 
the anniversary of the German revolu- 
tion an occasion to make a plea for a 
union between Minority and Majority 
Socialists. The followers of Haase, who 
remember with bitterness how the Ma- 
jority leader robbed them of the fruits 
of the revolution which they claim to 
have been their work, will not easily be 
brought to consider his proposals with 
much favor, unless cool appreciation of 
political advantage outweighs with them 
the feelings of jealousy and hatred. And 
on the other hand, their dealings with the 
Spartacans, who insist that the world’s 
salvation can only be brought about 
through the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, has made them suspect with the 
Majority comrades, so that a fusion 
seems difficult, if not impossible. Scheide- 
mann’s advocacy of a reconciliation may, 
none the less, have a definite result in 
sending the right wing of Haase’s group 
over to the other party, which in that 
case would have to break with Noske and 
comrades of his conservative type. For 
between Noske and Haase there can be 
no peace. That Scheidemann has some 
such end in view is not unlikely, as he 
and Noske are declared antagonists. 
Shortly after his return from Switzer- 
land Scheidemann opened a bitter cam- 
paign in the press against his former 
colleague, and his present propaganda 
for reunion may be an attempt to fight 
his opponent more effectively in a round- 
about way. 


R. DRYANDER, the ex-Kaiser’s 

court preacher, still signs himself 
Hofprediger, says a correspondent in the 
London Spectator. We must admit that 
for a man whose business it was, on com- 
mand “von allerhéchster Stelle,” to in- 
voke the blessing of “die hdoheren 
Michte” on His Majesty’s affairs, it must 
be difficult to think of the power thus 
superlatively referred to as dethroned. 


HE Public Service Commissions, work- 

ing in conjunction with the railroads, 
have brought it about that in nineteen 
States a uniform signal at grade cross- 
ings has been adopted. The exact form 
of the warning—a white disc with the 
letters “RR” in black—is adopted as the 
result of protracted experiment. But 
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more important than the form is the fact, 
now approaching realization, that it will 
be uniform throughout the country. The 
automobile goes everywhere, and it is a 
poor afternoon’s run that does not yield 
to the children in the back seat, who are 
avid in the observing of such things, the 
flashing glimpse of licenses from, say, 
Ohio, Louisiana, and California to add 
to their collection. But now the time is 
coming when every motorist, no matter 
how far afield a holiday spirit may take 
him, will be met at each grade crossing 
with a familiar sign, suggestive of home 
and its responsibilities. Thus the auto- 
mobile, with all its faults, works mightily 
towards the consolidation of these United 
States. 


preom the recent deliberations of the 
Royal Society and the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society over Professor Einstein’s 
theory according to which light travels 
in a curved and not in a straight line, it 
is possible for the man in the street, even 
if the scientific bearings of the theory 
are quite withheld from him, to draw a 
sort of moral. Parallel lines do meet, a 
circle is not really circular, the three an- 
gles of a triangle do not necessarily equal 
two right angles. Heavens above! Well, 
precisely—Heavens above; it has nothing 
at all to do with the earth beneath. In 
the strange seas of thought which one 
must forever voyage alone, sighting per- 
haps a bare dozen of friendly sail in the 
course of a lifetime, these things may 
sometimes be true. But the thought of 
most mortals, which perishes of suffoca- 
tion in the thin, cold space that wedges 
the stars apart, will continue to breathe 
lustily the air of a world in which a cir- 
cle, O Giotto, is round, and triangles and 
parallel lines, O Euclid, do most certainly 
behave as thou sayest. No carpenter in 
his folly will to-day square his timbers 
a whit otherwise than before. 

Here, then, is the moral. There are 
two worlds—the world in which life is 
lived, a world of obstacles, of powers not 
ourselves making in all sorts of con- 
fused directions, a world of motion on 
which we are thrown and bidden gain a 
footing as we can, and another world in 
which thought moves untrammeled save 
by some rather rigid rules of its own set- 
ting up. These two worlds hold profit- 
able commerce with each other. A few. 
men, in various ages, starting in the 
world of everyday with some such trifle 
as an apple or a flower, carry it about 
with them in the transcendental world, 
and, behold! gradually all men, for the 
most part wholly ignorant of why it has 
come about, begin to think dynamically 
and not statically, functionally and not 
categorically. The philosophers, even in 
the darkest age, have always known that 
the earth is round; gradually all men 
come to believe it and order their thought 


accordingly. But what shall be said of 
the man who in the transcendental world, 
not of mathematics, but, let us say, of so- 
cial organization, has met with a trufh 
that flouts the world of “pleasing, anx- 
ious being,” and who thereupon demands 
immediate acceptance of new-found per- 
fection everywhere and by all men?— 
who would cast aside all social mathe- 
matics because somewhere, “pinnacled 
dim in the intense inane,” parallel lines 
do meet and a circle is not really circu- 
lar?—who would destroy the profitable 
commerce of two worlds by substituting, 
with a violence the kingdom of heaven 
itself would not suffer, the one world for 
the other? Ponder it well, O Man in the 
Street, for some such moral as this is 
about all you will ever get from the ut- 
terances of the German mathematician 
and his Royal British expounders. 


66(NONSIDER,” said Professor Mac- 

Andrew Cantlie, with the cynical 
smugness of one who perpetrates an epi- 
taph, “the sad fate of Donald MacTavish, 
now touring the country with his lec- 
tures on the labor problem—as though 
it were a sum in arithmetic and not a 
conflict of elemental forces, the outcome 
of which no man can either predict or 
avert. Yet MacTavish from a child was 
rooted and grounded in the faith of 
John Knox, and once believed that the 
ways of men, both the evil and the good, 
were foreordained from all eternity. A 
man of his gifts might have risen in 
the Kirk, but at college he gave himself 
to the study of David Hume and Adam 
Smith and the two Mills, and presently 
felt called to preach the gospel of Politi- 
cal Economy. Orthodox as ever, and 
with all the zeal of a new convert, he 
went so far as to defend a sort of ecu 
nomic transubstantiation—the comforta- 
ble doctrine that all the base elements of 
human nature work together for the 
glory of God and the good of man. With 
this simple faith he might have had a 
distinguished academic career, but that 
in the course of time he fell under the 
spell of Karl Marx, renounced the eco- 
nomists and all their works, and em- 
braced with the enthusiasm of his Celtic 
temperament the profound nonsense of 
orthodox socialism. Calvinist at heart, 
he gloried in economic determinism, and 
when he thought on the social revolution 
he saw as in a vision the coming of the 
New Jerusalem. For some years he was 
a minor prophet of socialism, and did his 
part in the way of arousing the prole- 
tariat and terrifying the capitalists. Yet 
he could not close his mind to the heresy 
of revision; he began to see the mistakes 
of Marx; and gradually but surely he 
became convinced that not one of the 
dogmas of socialism was built upon a 
truly scientific foundation. It was as 


though the solid ground had crumbled 
beneath his feet, with the abyss of an- 
archism before him, the precipice of re- 
action behind, and no safe middle ground 
to right or left. Then the tempter came 
and bought Donald MacTavish as ‘talent’ 
for the Chautauqua circuit, and now he 
solves the labor problem every night as 
any common social reformer might do. 
But he is a dogmatist without a creed, a 
Samson shorn of his locks, a blind leader 
of the blind, an intellectual vagabond and 
derelict, and the epitaph which I have se- 
lected for his tomb is the ancient prov- 
erb: ‘As a bird that wandereth from 
her nest, so is a man that wandereth 
from his place.’ ” 


Voices in the Air 


With the signal exception of Gov- 
ernor Coolidge’s phenomenal victory, 
the results of last week’s election are 
about as colorless as possible. But that 
very absence of color has in the present 
juncture an unmistakable significance. 
During a full twelvemonth, the American 
people have lived in a state of mental un- 
rest such as no previous experience has 
even distantly approached; and that 
twelvemonth had been preceded by a 
year and a half of incubation of this un- 
rest. Long before the armistice—indeed 
from the moment that our entry into the 
war gave the last touch of completeness 
to its character of world-wide cataclysm 
—the notion that the world was to be 
made over into something altogether dif- 
ferent from what we had known had 
become one of the most familiar of pub- 
lic commonplaces. And upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the school of thinkers 
and writers that had most actively spread 
this notion displayed an activity, and at- 
tained a prominence, which, during the 
war, “the instant need of things” had 
made impossible. Add to this the discon- 
tent automatically generated by the hard- 
ships which millions have suffered from 
high prices, and it is plain that if an un- 
derlying desire for radical change pos- 
sessed the people at large, there was 
every reason to expect that it would be 
manifested in some notable way in the 
election. 

But one scans the horizon in vain for 
any sign of the kind. The people have 
been voting everywhere just about as 
they have always voted. In New York, 
where the old, old issue of Tammany 
happened to be accentuated by Murphy’s 
insolence in the matter of a judgeship 
nomination, the voters rose to it with an 
eagerness quite incompatible with the 
state of mind of a people absorbed in the 
prospect of a new-made werld. In Mas- 
sachusetts, the response which was given 
to Governor Coolidge’s appeal so far ex- 
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ceeded the expectations of his supporters 
as to place beyond all question the un- 
shaken loyalty of the people to the estab- 
lished institutions of the country. In 
Nebraska, the movement headed by the 
Townleyite Non-Partisan League suf- 
fered disastrous defeat. And nowhere, 
so far as we have observed, has the bal- 
ance of the old parties been disturbed in 
favor of either by the intrusion of an 
issue or of a candidacy that savored of 
Socialism. If some long-absent explorer 
had got his first touch of our situation 
from reading the election returns and 
the current comment upon them, he would 
have had no reason to suspect that any- 
thing new or unusual had been disturb- 
ing the public mind in the past two years. 

To infer from this that no great dis- 
turbing forces are at work would be the 
height of folly. The positive evidence of 
such disturbance is tco concrete and too 
massive to be disposed of by any conclu- 
sion that the figures of last week’s elec- 
tion are capable of furnishing. Yet the 
lesson that they do teach is one of first- 
rate importance. The more it is true 
that things are in a state of flux—the 
more it is true that new forces, or forces 
formerly negligible, are now to be reck- 
oned with as serious factors in our po- 
litical and social life—the more is it nec- 
essary for us to keep our heads level, and 
not to regard as certainties what are in 
fact only possibilities. To admit the ex- 
istence of strong tendencies is one thing; 
to assume that they are sure to prevail, 
still more that tr ~ are already in full 
possession of the Jd, is quite another. 
A people fit for self-government, a peo- 
ple equal to grappling with the problems 
of a great epoch, must preserve above 
all the sentiment that it is the duty of 
every man to bear a man’s share in de- 
ciding what ought to be, not to conform 
to some fatalist notion of what will be or 
to some hypnotic suggestion of what is. 
There is a definite way—crude and im- 
perfect, indeed, but substantial and in- 
telligible—of ascertaining the voice of 
the people; “voices in the air’ may be 
anything that the wish or the thought of 
him who professes to hear them may 
prompt him to imagine. If the common- 
place character of the recent election 
should help to eject from our political 
thinking that element of vague prophetic 
emotion which has of late played so 
prominent a part, it will have been of in- 
estimable service to the nation. 

It is not only in relation to radical 
changes in the economic and social order 
that this dangerous leaning upon pro- 
phetic emotion has been manifested. To 
it must in no small measure be ascribed 
the melancholy history of the League of 
Nations controversy. The President 
chose to regard the issue as one upon 
which there was no room for honest dif- 


ference of opinion. It was a struggle be- 
tween Ormuzd and Ahriman, between the 
forces of light and the forces of dark- 
ness. Accordingly, opposition was to be 
overcome not by argument and persua- 
sion, but by denunciation and exhorta- 
tion. He had but to stir up the people, 
and opposition would crumble under the 
manifest decree of public sentiment. Yet 
nothing of the kind happened. Neither 
in the election returns nor in the conduct 
of Senators is it possible to read the 
slightest indication that the people have 
been stirred to wrath by the refusal of 
the Senate to accept the President’s po- 
sition. The multitude of impassioned 
speeches upon which he expended his 
powers, with such regrettable effect upon 
his own health, has had no appreciable in- 
fluence either upon the Senate or upon 
the public mind. How different might 
the showing have been had he met the 
real difficulties of the situation, and con- 
centrated his effort upon one or two mas- 
terly and comprehensive speeches fairly 
grappling with the great argument. The 
whole nation would have welcomed such 
an appeal to its intelligence; adversaries 
and doubters would have been put to the 
necessity of squarely meeting what he 
said; it would have been impossible for 
Lodge, or Knox, or anybody, to put the 
issue on that plane of manceuvering for 
points on which it has been so distress- 
ing to see it; and those Senators who, 
while not going all the way with the 
President, sought to come as near to his 
position as they could, would have been 
immeasurably strengthened in their pur- 
pose. Above all, the spirit of the situa- 
tion—the temper in which the Covenant 
was accepted, if it is to be accepted— 
would have been infinitely better than 
there now seems to be any chance of its 
being. 

We are living in a stormy time, and 
we must not only keep our eyes open but 
keep our judgment clear. It is blind- 
ness to deny that our institutions, politi- 
cal and economic, are being subjected to 
an unprecedented strain; but it is folly 
to jump to the conclusion that they are 
sure to break under the strain. The 
revolutionary has no more effective ad- 
junct than the spread of the notion that 
his object is already all but achieved; for 
nobody relishes the thought of being re- 
garded as but a lingering survival of an 
outworn age. But if we are not to be- 
come the victims of this delusion—a delu- 
sion which has the lamentable quality of 
tending to bring about its own fulfill- 
ment—we must firmly eschew the habit 
of thinking that great issues of any kind 
may rightly be settled by an appeal to 
“voices in the air,” or to anything but 
the mind and conscience of the individual 
human beings whose duty it is to pass 
judgment upon them. 


The Socialist Vote in 
New York City 


66] OOKING the whole thing over,” 

says the New York Times, “what 
reason have the Socialists in New York 
City for keeping up their fruitless agi- 
tation?” In 1917, says the Times, Mr. 
Hillquit got 145,322 votes, while last 
week the Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen got only 
126,365 votes; whereas in view of the 
addition of the women’s vote since 1917 
he ought, if the party held its own, to 
have polled at least forty per cent. more 
than Hillquit did—in other words, more 
than 200,000. The New York Evening 
Post takes a very different view. “The 
Socialists,” it says, “have reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on their showing 
yesterday. Only a year ago they polled 
85,000 votes in the city out of a total 
of 922,000. Yesterday they scored nearly 
125,000 votes out of a total only 5,000 
larger. The Socialists have not reached 
the Hillquit vote of 1917, which was man- 
ifestly a mixed vote, but they can show 
an increase of 50 per cent. over last 
year, when they received 9 per cent. of 
the total vote, against 13 1-2 per cent. 
yesterday.” 

The truth, we take it, lies between 
these two extremes; and what it amounts 
to is that in the election last week the 
Socialists have shown, so far as can be 
judged, neither a loss nor a gain of 
strength. It is true that the Hillquit 
vote was swelled by elements which had 
no real connection with the Socialist 
movement. It was largely a pro-Ger- 
man and anti-war vote. On the other 
hand, it must always be remembered in 
considering the Socialist vote, or the vote 
of any “third party,” that a great many 
persons find in such a party a mere me- 
dium for the expression of dissatisfac- 
tion, and refuse to indulge in that luxury 
when by so doing they throw away their 
vote as regards some office in the filling 
of which they are substantially inter- 
ested. The 85,000 votes polled by the 
Socialists in 1918, to which the Evening 
Post refers, were cast for their candi- 
date for Governor, in a contest in which 
there was intense public interest. On 
that same day their candidate for the 
colorless office of Secretary of State 
received not 85,000 votes out of 922,000, 
but 97,000 votes out of 870,000. To have 
advanced from that point to 125,000 out 
of 927,000 after a twelvemonth filled 
with all manner of hardship, confusion, 
and discontent, is certainly no striking 
evidence of growth, and offers no ground 
whatever for any prognostication of fu- 
ture developments. 

The Socialists are unquestionably here 
to stay, and to stay for a long time. Even 
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if the recent election had been as dis- 
couraging as the Times represents, it 
would make no difference whatever in 
this regard. There is a genuine basis 
of conviction upon which the movement 
rests, and men of conviction do not 
forgo their endeavors because victory is 
slow to come. What the rest of us have 
to do is to look at the facts of their 
progress—or the reverse—as they are, 
and not as either our wishes or our fears 
would have them. There has been in this 
country a great growth of the Socialist 
vote, and of the Socialist movement in 
general, during the past decade. This 
is indisputable. That growth has been 
more marked in New York City than in 
any other great centre of population. It 
would not have been at all surprising if 
the ferment of the last two years, and 
the most extraordinary situation in 
which we are at this moment living, had 
resulted in a great acceleration of the 
process. That nothing of the kind has 
happened is a fair inference from the 
figures of last week’s election. To say 
more than this would be to go beyond 
warrant; but this is something quite im- 
portant enough to remember. When peo- 
ple say that a thing is sure to come, and 
that it is coming hy leaps and bounds al- 
ready, the fact that it failed to show it- 
self when it had an exceptionally favor- 
able opportunity to dn so, may very prop- 
erly be used to stop the mouths of confi- 
dent visionaries. 


Reports that Call Red 
Pink 

T a time when the national Govern- 

ment is exposing the widespread ac- 
tivities of radical forces that plot its 
overthrow and the destruction of our 
democratic institutions, it is peculiarly 
mischievous to spread misleading re- 
ports, issued in the interest of the Bol- 
shevist propaganda. Such is the charac- 
ter of a series of articles by Isaac Don 
Levine, a man whose antecedents ana 
connections should suffice for warning to 
an editor. One of these articles, supplied 
with the flaring headine: “Red Terror 
Reign a Fiction,” was given the leading 
place on the front page of the New York 
Globe. Its manifest object was to enlist 
sympathy for the bloody and tyrannical 
rule of the minority that has usurped 
power in Russia, by spreading the im- 
pression that all that has been said about 
the Russian terror is a mass of lies, and 
that affairs there are, except for eco- 
nomic distress, in a normal and satisfac- 
tory state. 

The testimony of hundreds of reliable 
men, Russians and foreigners alike, who 
have recently escaped from Bolshevik 
Russia, is unanimous, and if perchance 


a few personally conducted correspon- 
dents, guests of the Soviet authorities, 
and seeing only what it pleases these to 
show them, come out with different sto- 
ries, it cannot change the verdict. Thus, 
as regards the Red Terror: Last year, 
in the early autumn, the Extraordinary 
Commission against Counter-revolution 
put into effect a frightful reign of terror 
directed against the bourgeoisie. This 
was taken official cognizance of by our 
own Government and has been frequently 
admitted by the Bolshevik leaders them- 
selves. As a matter of fact this partic- 
ular terror was designed to arouse the 
waning enthusiasm of the proletariat and 
to furnish a convenient object upon 
which to vent their dissatisfaction at the 
unendurable conditions resulting from 
Bolshevik rule. But since that time 
there has been put into effect another 
terror, more horrible and deadly, if less 
spectacular. This is the terror whereby 
workmen and peasants alike are cowed 
into a condition of slavish obedience and 
the abrogation of all liberty. No one 
can read of the personal experiences of 
Mr. H. V. Keeling, the English trade- 
unionist, of Mr. David Aronson, who 
served for nine months in the Commis- 
sariat of Public Constructions, or of Mr. 
George Lvov, who served both as an en- 
gineer and as a Red Army Soldier, and 
who escaped in September, without real- 
izing that the Bolshevik leaders, support- 
ed by an armed minority but hated by the 
masses, are maintaining their ascendancy 
only by the application of ruthless terror 
and that this terror bears most heavily 
upon the laboring classes. A newspaper 
charged with the duty of informing 
American public opinion in this crisis, 
assumes a heavy responsibility in pub- 
lishing correspondence whose authentic- 
ity and good faith are open to question, 
and whose purpose is vicious. 

Another instance of somewhat similar 
character may be cited. Not long ago, 
there appeared in the columns of one of 
our leading dailies, a long article de- 
scribing the Fair at Nizhni-Novgorod 
last summer. It was replete with glow- 
ing details concerning the thousands of 
merchants that visited the Fair, the vast 
amount of goods sold, and the millions 
of rubles that these transactions repre- 
sented. Of course the whole article was 
a hoax, for no such fair was or could be 
held in Bolshevik Russia, where trade is 
nationalized, and production and trans- 
portation are in chaos. The newspaper 
in question promptly admitted that it had 
been imposed upon and that the whole 
article was a fraud. But certain “jour- 
nals of opinion” unblushingly published 
articles commending the state of affairs 
in Bolshevik Russia, quoting the article 
in question as an authority, although the 
very paper in which it had appeared had 


repudiated it as containing not a word of 
truth. It is all very well to give the 
devil his due, but to give him aid and 
comfort to which he has no possible claim 
is going a little too far. 


Intellectual Arma- 
geddon 


T HE days when everybody had a Mis- 

sion—with a big M—have given place 
to the days of propaganda, with a very 
small, sly, insinuating, but not silent p. 
It will be more tolerable, perhaps, when 
we are all grown more thoroughly used 
to it. When we are all incorporated into 
solemn troops and sweet societies, then 
we shall more readily know the precise 
rate of discount to be applied to the ut- 
terances of each of our rival groups. 
When no one speaks except from the 
platform of his own intellectual union, 
the business of the world will be enor- 
mously simplified. Each group casts 
its vote, a vote indeed that could be pret- 
ty certainly predicted, and the mind of 
the world is swiftly made up. Smaller 
groups will, perforce, if they are to 
survive, combine into larger ones, until 
by necessary evolution the whole world 
becomes of like mind. About this time 
may be expected a spirited and probably 
successful revolt under the banner of a 
self-reliant individualism. 

The present stage of this evolution is 
in high degree painful to those who are 
still aware of life ava gracious thing, 
compounded of such’ imples as home; 
the fearful delights Jf one’s own chil- 
dren; the possession of a friend or two 
with whom one disagrees often in the 
mind but in the heart never; a garden, 
maybe, and some books, and an artistic 
sense that yields a rich return to the pos- 
sessor if not to the world. Such people 
are reluctant to heed the summons to 
intellectual Armageddon. They had sup- 
posed that society was good in propor- 
tion to the number of well-disposed and 
self-reliant individuals contained in it. 
They ardently wished to see the number 
of such individuals increased, and were 
prepared to adopt any change in the pro- 
cedure of life which offered reasonable 
promise of so increasing it. They had 
thought of life as something to be lived, 
and not as an experiment in a laboratory 
to be taken down and set up afresh when- 
ever it failed to yield at once the desired 
results. 

Least of all do such people have un- 
questioning faith in the efficacy of band- 
ing themselves together in societies that 
a particular fragment of what looks like 
the truth may be made to prevail. A 
wise man, and himself something of a 
revolutionary in his way, had said it. 
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In like manner the ‘reformers summon con- 
ventions and vote and resolve in multitudes. 
But not so, O friends! will the God deign to 
enter and inhabit you, but by a method pre- 
cisely the reverse. 


* Organization, of course, is well enough 
where it serves to multiply the force of 
the individuals that compose it, but the 
organization is not stronger or more 
clear-sighted than its members. The or- 
ganization that pretends to be so, that 
asks as a condition of membership any 
considerable abdication of personal sov- 
ereignty, that recruits its strength from 
those whom it can control but who are 
not themselves fit to control it, ends by 
wrecking either itself or the world in 
which it survives. 

Intellectual Armageddon, however, is 
on. There is no evading it. Not to or- 
ganize is to be destroyed. But to organ- 
ize in the wrong way is likewise to court 
destruction. The things to be defended, 
the things to be made to prevail, are pre- 
cisely the things that nobody ever 
thought of defending before. An atmos- 
phere of assertion, of militancy, of res- 
olute objectivity, the atmosphere, in 
short, created by talking about them very 
much, is the one thing that destroys 
them. They are valuable because they 
are natural growths and not synthetic 
confections. They are valuable because 
they are not asserted or proclaimed or 
“believed in.” Their flavor resides in 
the fact of their being taken for grant- 
ed; where reticence is impossible, free- 
dom becomes a mockery. 

“Americanism” supplies an instance. 
Americanism is not a thing, it is a 
way Americans live. Bolshevism is 
a thing; Socialism is a thing. But 
nowhere has Bolshevism or Social- 
ism been successfully lived. One can, 
and one does, multiply oneself into 
societies for the establishment of Bol- 
shevism or of Socialism. Or one can ex- 
citedly watch others so organizing, and 
wonder whether the plunge would be as 
exhilarating as merely thinking about 
the plunge or telling people who are 
grossly immersed in mere living what 
a good time they are missing. It is not 
hard to defend these things with con- 
siderable plausibility, because the peo- 
ple who defend them are merely defend- 
ing a creation of their own. If a weak 
spot appears, it is not a difficult matter 
to shift the ground. In the same way, 
it is not difficult to become deeply in- 
structed in the shortcomings of life as 
most people live it. Most people do not 
make the mistake of expecting too much 
of life and bear it nu grudge because it 
comes this side of perfection. They are, 
on the contrary, rather actively, and suc- 
cessfully, on the lookout for its redeem- 
ing satisfactions. But they hardly know 
how to draw up a reasoned defence of 
their way of life. Their adversaries are 


better weaponed for attack, and occupy 
an easier ground to defend. For the 
Americanism that is what it is because 
it has been lived by increasing numbers 
of people these three hundred years, 
does it not, the moment you form a so- 
ciety to go about actively expressing loy- 
alty to it, tend to lose its essential qual- 
ity by evaporation? 

We would not imply that nothing can 
be done somewhat to instruct in that 
mode of life which we call American 
those among us who do not understand it 
and who presumably wouid value it if 
they could learn to make it their own. But 
we do mean that such efforts avail little 
as compared with the results to be at- 
tained if each individual who by habit 
and tradition “demonstrates” American- 
ism in the life he leads should hencefor- 
ward make such demonstration more 
convincing. The efforts of those who 
would band housewives together in an 
attempt to reduce first this item that 
makes up the cost of living, then another 
and so to end of the list, are pitifully 
ill-calculated. Mere taking thought will 
not reduce the cost of living item by 
item, or as a whole, and in general; it is 
for the individual to reduce his cost of 
living, and the only way this can be done 
is to reduce the number of items, or to 
substitute for expensive items others 
that if embraced in the right spirit will 
yield a return valued for its own sake 
and not as a mere substitute. 

Since, then, intellectual mobilization is 
decreed, let the fighting be on ground of 
our own choosing and not of the ene- 
mies’. It is useless to contend with a 
metaphysician in the realm of metaphys- 
ics. At best one can set up a rival sys- 
tem more to one’s taste. But if mean- 
while life is to go forward, there is need 
now and then of a stout Johnsonian “I 
refute it thus!” There are some ques- 
tions, in politics, economics, family life, 
and individual conduct, as well as in met- 
aphysics, that not only admit no imme- 
diate settlement; they are theoretically 
insoluble; as impossible to resolve as the 
impact of irresistible force upon an im- 
movable body. Life generally settles 
these problems by a slow process of 
starving them out, depriving them of nv- 
trition until they become dry and unre- 
garded husks. It is a costly procedure, 
blighting many a fair hope and start- 
ine many a tear, but it is not nearly 
so costly as to demand of life that it jus- 
tify itself completely at each moment of 
time. Something very like this, in the 
present stress of things, is being de- 
manded of life. And those to whom life 
is more precious than any dream of what 
it ought to be must set themselves the 
hard task of providing in their own lives 
that defence by virtue of which alone 
life itself continues. 
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The Public and the 


Packers 


HE article on “The Big Five and the 

Problem of Monopoly,” contributed to 
our columns this week by a highly com- 
petent hand, discusses not the effect of 
monopolistic practices upon prices, but 
the nature and logical consequences of 
those practices themselves. Throughout 
the entire period of the country’s strug- 
gle with the Trust problem, a period 
now nearing the close of its third decade, 
it has been essential, for any just view 
of the problem, to distinguish sharply 
between the objections to monopoly as 
a matter of business relations and of in- 
ordinate personal power, and the objec- 
tions to it as a means of putting extor- 
tionate burdens on the consumer. It is 
with the former aspect almost exclusively 
that the writer of this article deals in 
the case of the Big Five. 

That the Federal Trade Commission 
has presented a powerful indictment of 
the packers—powerful, that is, as to the 
substantial character of their monopolis- 
tic control in a vast field of production 
and distribution, whatever may be its 
character as a matter of law—no one can 
question who either scans the Commis- 
sion’s voluminous report or reads the ar- 
ticle in the Review. It is unfortunate, 
however—to use no harsher term—that 
the Commission has in various ways lent 
its weight to the strengthening of the 
belief, for which there is not, so far as 
we know, any respectable foundation, 
that this control is responsible for a con- 
siderable part of the high prices of meat 
products. If the Commission goes into 
that question at all, its plain duty is to 
go into it thoroughly and judicially; and 
in statements intended for publication, 
it is further the duty of the Commis- 
sion to bring out the real significance of 
the figures, instead of throwing them at 
the public unexplained, or in a form that 
suggests sensational conclusions. 

It was at the very height of the ex- 
citement over the President’s initiation, 
three months ago, of a movement to bring 
down prices, that the Commission, in its 
letter to him, presented the figures of 
the packers’ profits as follows: 

The packers’ profits in 1917 were more 
than four times as great as in the average 
year before the European war, although 
their sales in dollars and cents at even the 
inflated prices of last year had barely 
doubled. In the war years 1915, 1916, 1917. 
four of the five packers made net profits of 
$178,000,000. 

This—presented, as it was, without any 
further analysis or comment—was calcu- 
lated to produce upon the mind of the 
wayfaring man the impression of out- 
rageous “profiteering” on the part of the 
packers and of a terrible burden imposed 
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on the public. But there is nothing ab- 
normal in doubled prices (say) yielding 
quadrupled profit; and $60,000,000 a 
year, in a group of businesses covering— 
as the Commission so strongly insists it 
does—a large part of the food supply of 
the whole nation, makes no perceptible 
addition to the people’s cost of living. 

But even though there may be little or 
no basis for the belief that the big pack- 
ers’ hold on production and distribution 
results in an increase of price to the con- 
sumer, the existence of such a state of 
things as the Commission describes is 
matter for most serious concern. We 
cannot view with indifference the indefi- 
nite extension of that kind of power in 
the hands of a few individuals. Re- 
straints must be placed upon it, either in 
the shape of direct limitation of its scope 
or in the shape of effective regulation by 
the Government. If it is practically im- 
possible to make the former method ef- 
fective, resort must be had to the latter. 
The comparative merits of the two are 
indicated with fairness in our contribu- 
tor’s article. 


Decentralization in 
France 


O work! was M. Clémenceau’s ap- 

peal to his audience at Strassburg. 
Its impressiveness was not in its origi- 
nality, for it echoed what other leading 
statesmen, both in victorious and defeat- 
ed countries, had been saying with equal 
emphasis. But it struck home, all over 
the world, as the word of an octogenarian 
who, taking his official farewell of 
France, might have been excused if he 
had dwelt on the otium cum dignitate 
that awaited him. He included himself 
among the workers to whom he appealed 
on behalf of the country’s future: “Let 
us all work for the greatness and the 
glory of France.” 

In the programme which M. Clémen- 
ceau outlined, he mentioned, among other 
things, a scheme to make the French 
citizen set to work also in the political 
administration of his country, a field of 
activity in which he has never exerted 
himself with much ardor or interest. 
Clémenceau advocated decentralization of 
the administration, and a transfer of re- 
sponsibility for local affairs from the 
Chamber of Deputies to local assemblies. 

This is not a new departure for M. 
Clémenceau. The lessons of the war may 
have convinced him of the urgency of 
this reform, but, if so, they were 
preached to one long since converted. In 
the early eighties, when M. Clémenceau 
was a prominent figure among the Radi- 
cals, decentralization was one of the 
planks in the platform of that party, 
whose programme was, indeed, identical 


with that for which the Republicans had 
stood in the days of Napoleon III. “C’est 
le drapeau de 1869,” said M. Clémenceau 


in 1881. The Radicals, it is true, had 
embroidered additional slogans on the 
banner, such as the abolition of the Presi- 
dency and the Senate. For in these, M. 
Clémenceau explained in 1881, “the mon- 
archical principles, so tenacious of life 
in the institutions of France,” still sur- 
vived. These words of nearly thirty 
years ago are no less true at the present 
day, which sees the radical who wrote 
them at the head of the Government. 
The very cause which made him opposed 
to the Presidency and the Senate kept 
both institutions intact from the on- 
slaughts of the Radicals. The French 
are better monarchists than republicans. 
The political fabric constructed by Na- 
poleon on the remains of the foundations 
laid by the Ancien Régime owes its solid- 
ity and endurance to the people’s latent 
consciousness that it answers the needs 
of the country. The parliamentary sys- 
tem is a foreign importation, and half 
a century’s practice has not been much 
to its credit in France, owing to its un- 
fortunate grafting on a centralized ad- 
ministration of native growth. 


In France it is not, as in this country, 
the commune that lends its function- 
aries to the Government, but the Govern- 
ment that imposes its functionaries on 
the commune. The defects of such a 
power, bad enough when placed in the 
hands of one man, are multiplied to ex- 
cess by the parliamentary system, as each 
delegate belonging to the governmental 
majority becomes a co-dispenser of places 
in his constituency, and reckons his popu- 
larity by the number he can bestow. 
Weak men, under this system, easily suc- 
cumb to the temptation to promote the 
creation of new offices instead of econ- 
omy. And M. Clémenceau, whose in- 
tegrity has always made him invulner- 
able in political combat, is the very man 
to remind the nation of its duty to stein 
these abuses by taking a more active 
part in the administration of the country. 

Pessimists hold that any such attempt 
is bound to miscarry, as they believe the 
people to be temperamentally unfit for 
the task. But they do not seem to dis- 
criminate between incapacities due to 
lack of training, and such as have their 
root in inherited nature. That after fifty 
years of republicanism the French have 
not evinced either a desire or a capacity 
for local autonomy is not sure proof of 
a native deficiency, but may be due to 
that latent survival of the monarchical 
tradition which has debarred them from 
receiving education in local home-rule. 
All that we know of the Frenchman’s 
temperament seems to give the lie to 
that pessimistic doubt. During the war 
the centralized administration betrayed 





its inefficiency by its lack of organizing 
power, and the country was saved 
by the personal initiative of the in- 
dividual citizens. The average French- 
man is a personality, quick to respond 
and ready to act at his own risk—the 
very reverse of the German, whose initia- 
tive needs the stimulant of a superior’s 
command. 

The one great obstacle in the way to- 
wards administrative decentralization is 
the approval given to the prevailing sys- 
tem by that class of moulders of public 
opinion which does not take part in poli- 
tics—men of letters, men of science, men 
of business. To these Paris is France, 
and an administration which answers 
their notion of the identity of the capital 
and the country is the best form of gov- 
ernment. This sentiment is the strong- 
est ally of the professional politician who, 
for reasons of self-interest, is opposed 
to any diminution of parliamentary con- 
trol of local affairs. To the Frenchman 
who cherishes that traditional worship 
of Paris which the reign of Le Roi Soleil 
inaugurated, M. Clémenceau’s plea for 
decentralization must seem disloyalty to 
the great capital. Arguments are of lit- 
tle avail against prejudice. If the Pre- 
mier’s plan carries the day, it will be 
through the dire need of reform arising 
from the disrupting forces of the war. 

“Germany has at least done France 
one service—she has recalled to French- 
men their duty towards themselves,” M. 
Clémenceau said in his peroration. If 
the war will bring home to them the 
necessity of administrative reform, it 
will have done them this other service of 
safeguarding their country’s future by 
defending them against their own love 
for an obnoxious survival of the past. 
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The Big Five and the Problem 
of Monopoly 


HE President’s obviously hurried at- 

tempts to make up for lost time have 
probably led him to take up arms with 
labor against the rising price level. It 
has occurred to some that the revival of 
the agitation against the packers by the 
Department of Justice—after the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s long-continued 
attempt to initiate drastic regulatory 
legislation against them—may be in part 
attributable to this general fight on 
prices. Even if this attack is staged 
for the political effect which it is cal- 
culated to have, it represents an inter- 
esting phase in the solution of the mo- 
nopoly problem. 

There are two ways in which a power- 
ful producer or group of producers can 
control prices in an industry: (1) by ab- 
sorbing all important competitors; (2) 
by making peace with them so as to in- 
duce them to agree to price mainten- 
ance. The first method was rendered il- 
legal by the provisions of the Sherman 
law and the Clayton act. Combination 
under these laws, however, was not real- 
ly made impossible because the individ- 
ual owners of a business, as individuals, 
were allowed to acquire the stock of com- 
peting companies. Thus, the original 
owners of the old Oil and Tobacco Trusts 
practically control the dissolved com- 
panies, which are supposed to be inde- 
pendent and competing with each other. 
There was another obstacle in the way 
of combinations of this kind; with eco- 
nomic development the business units 
which had to be absorbed increased so 
in size that one producer or group of 
producers, no matter how powerful, often 
found great difficulty in stifling compe- 
tition. The use of peaceful methods for 
influencing your enemies to do what you 
want is often as effective as actual con- 
quest. Thus, the second method of price 
maintenance has come increasingly into 
favor because the first involved legal dif- 
ficulties and required a large amount 
of capital. Both the trade associa- 
tion activities and the tactics em- 
ployed by the “Big Five” represent 
methods of eliminating so-called “cut- 
throat competition.” In the case of the 
Slaughtering and Packing Industry it 
might be puzzling to attempt to deter- 
mine whose throats are most badly cut. 

The harmonious relations which exist 
among “the Packers” may have a cer- 
tain value, but they are hardly compat- 
ible with the fundamental assumptions 
of the so-called “Competitive System.” 
It was shown by the Federal Trade Com- 


mission that: (1) Swift, Armour, Morris, 
Wilson, and Cudahy agree to divide their 
live-stock purchases throughout the 
United States according to certain fixed 
percentages; (2) these five companies 
exchange confidential information which 
is not made available to their competi- 
tors, and employ jointly paid agents to 
secure information which they use to 
manipulate and control the live-stock 
markets; (3) these five packers through 
their buyers act collusively in the pur- 
chase of live stock (e. g. by “split ship- 
ment” purchases, “part purchases,” “wir- 
ing on,” “making” the daily market) ; 
(4) Swift, Armour, Morris, and Wilson 
through their subsidiary and controlled 
companies in South America combined 
with certain other companies to restrict 
and control shipments of beef and other 
meats from South America to the 
United States and other countries; (5) 
all the five companies act collusively in 
the sale of fresh meat by exchanging in- 
formation regarding “margins” realized, 
by inspection of one another’s stocks of 
fresh meats, and by joint action in un- 
derselling independent competitors; (6) 
there is a joint contribution to funds 
expended under their secret control to 
influence public opinion and Government 
action, and thus maintain the power of 
the combination; (7) two or more of the 
five interests have joint ownership or 
representation in 108 concerns. 


The collusive activities of these five 
apparently separate legal entities pre- 
sent a problem of great difficulty. They 
cannot be dissolved, inasmuch as there 
is practically no intercompany stock own- 
ership. They cannot be made to compete 
unless strict measures for the enforce- 
ment of competition be resorted to. The 
obvious method of restoring competition, 
where Trust control has destroyed it, al- 
ways seemed to be dissolution. How- 
ever, when the Trusts were dissolved the 
individual owners of the original Trust 
were allowed to own, as_ individuals, 
stocks in the dissolved companies. Thus, 
dissolution and even the court’s dignified 
exhortation that the different companies 
should go to and compete did not neces- 
sarily effect competition. It is perfectly 
evident that producers will fare better 
by agreeing than by competing, particu- 
larly in the matter of prices, even if 
they have had no connection whatever. 
When. the stockholders of all the domi- 
nant companies are the same, as in 
the case of the Standard Oil Companies, 
it would be palpably absurd to expect 


ie 


them to compete with each other. 

The various bills which have been pro. 
posed in the Senate, as a result of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report 9 
the meat industry, attempt to provide 
for certain regulations which will ep. 
courage competition by making it pos. 
sible for competitors to live. The bilk 
give the Secretary of Agriculture ade 
quate power, through a licensing system, 
to keep the law enforced. The pro 
visions are of two kinds: those of the 
first are little more than mere reiteration 
of provisions in acts already on the 
statute books; those of the second were 
prompted by the Federal Trade Com. 
mission’s report, which showed that “the 
Packers” owe their power to their con- 
trol of the stockyards and to their pri- 
vate cars. 

Section 7 of the Kenyon bill gives the 
general prohibitions: 


That it shall be unlawful for any licensee, 
under section 3 of this Act to—(a) Engage 
in any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, or de- 
ceptive practice ‘or device in commerce; or 
(b) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any 
other such licensee, or buy or otherwise re- 
ceive from or for any other such licensee, 
any live stock or live-stock products for the 
purpose of apportioning the supply between 
any such licensees, or unreasonably affecting 
the price of or creating a monopoly in the 
acquisition of, buying, selling, or dealing in, 
live stock or live-stock products, in commerce; 
or (c) Engage or participate in any manner, 
either directly or indirectly, in the business 
of purchasing, manufacturing, storing, or sell- 
ing any foodstuffs other than live-stock prod- 
ucts, where the effect of such participation in 
such business may be to substantially lessen 
competition, or to restrain commerce, or to 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of food- 
stuffs; or (d) Conspire, combine, agree, or 
arrange with any other such licensee to ap- 
portion territory for carrying on business, or 
to apportion purchases or sales of any live 
stock or live-stock products, or to control 
prices thereof, in commerce; or (e) Conspire, 
combine, agree, or arrange with any other 
such licensee to engage in any course of busi- 
ness in commerce; or (f) Otherwise act or 
refuse, neglect or fail to act, or conspire, 
combine, agree, or arrange with any other 
person to do or aid or abet the doing of any 
act contrary to the provisions of this Act and 
the regulation made hereunder. 


The provisions of the Kenyon bill 
which seem to have been prompted by 
the Commission’s recommendations are 
found in Section 14. 


It shall be the duty of every licensee in this 
section—(a) To provide and maintain or se 
cure, when necessary and practicable, adequate 
railroad connections with his place of busi 
ness; (b) To furnish the services and facil- 
ities of his business on fair and reasonable 
terms and without unjust discrimination to 
persons applying for the same: Provid 
That he shall set aside such portion of the 
facilities of his business, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as may reason- 
ably be necessary to accommodate small ship- 
pers and local patrons; (c) To impose only 
such charges and rates as are reasonable for 
the service or facility afforded; (d) To exer- 
cise such care of the live stock, live-stoc 
products, or perishable foodstuffs handled by 
him as may be necessary to prevent undue 
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Joss in connection therewith; (e) To main- 
tain sanitary conditions in the conduct of 
his business; (f) To refrain from unfairly 
discriminatory or deceptive practices or de- 
vices in the conduct of his business; (g) To 
keep complete and accurate accounts and rec- 
ords of his business and to submit reports 
when called for in such form as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary; and (h) Otherwise 
to conduct his business in such manner as may 
be prescribed in regulations issued under this 
section by the Secretary to carry out the pur- 
poses thereof. 


The Federal Trade Commission’s rec- 
ommendations for regulating “the Pack- 
ers” and the proposed legislation in Con- 
gress represent considerable advance- 
ment over the court decrees of 1911. The 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
and the American Tobacco Company 
were two great holding companies that 
controlled practically all of the other 
powerful companies in the oil and tobac- 
co industries by the ownership of con- 
trolling interests in their capital stocks. 
The dissolution decrees of 1911 merely 
transferred the control of the industry 
from the original holding company, as a 
company, to its stockholders. Although 
the owners of the original Tobacco Trust 
were not allowed to hold so large a part 
in the companies formed at the time of 
the dissolution as they had owned in the 
original holding company, the control 
was never really dispersed. The Com- 
mission showed in its report on the price 


of gasoline in 1915 that there was no 


real competition between the different 
companies of the Standard Oil group, es- 
pecially in the case of gasoline. Al- 
though the Bureau of Corporation’s re- 
port on the Tobacco Industry was prob- 
ably written too soon after the dissolu- 
tion to furnish any very satisfactory in- 
formation with regard to its effect, there 
is little reason to believe that the court 
decree brought about greater competi- 
tion than had existed before 1911. 
Economists will probably realize that 
the attack on “the Packers” constitutes 
an interesting development in the treat- 
ment of the problem of monopoly. It 
may be advisable to regulate, but to leave 
intact, the large-scale business units that 
prove to be efficient because of their size. 
The Commission maintained that the 
“Big Five” exhibited no exceptional effi- 
ciency, but was apparently unable to ad- 
duce statistical evidence for the proof of 
this contention. The Government-con- 
trolled monopoly has come to be recog- 
nized as a better solution of the Trust 
problem than dissolution and the estab- 
lishment of legally separate companies 
that have so great a community of inter- 
est. The licensing proposed for “the 
Packers” and for the other food-produc- 
ing companies will undoubtedly seem irk- 
some, but American business will have 
to become accustomed to supervision. 
INVESTIGATOR 


Woman—tThe Citizen 


AFTER a long and arduous struggle, 

lasting over seventy years, millions 
of women are now voting. What of these 
newly enfranchised citizens? What is 
the largest opportunity at hand? What 
is the greatest and most immediate serv- 
ice they can render? 

Viewed in the light of reaction from 
the political campaign just ended, it 
would seem that they are lined up in 
two great partisan camps scarcely to be 
distinguished from the men. The two 
great political parties, with their already 
existing powerful partisan machinery, 
eagerly reached out and gathered in 
every possible woman in sight, and un- 
less women had done that impossible and 
undesired thing—organize their own po- 
litical party—such alignment was inev- 
itable. The alignment, however, defi- 
nitely disposes of the fear sometimes ex- 
pressed by men that the woman vote en 
bloc might constitute a menace if con- 
trolled by sinister elements. And, for- 
tunately, with the winning of the vote 
there also disappeared from the situation 
that particular type of suffragist who 
was wont to tap some unprotected male 
on his coat button and say warningly: 
“Ah, but we shall change all that when 
we have the vote!” 

Some of us knew better all the time, 
and now—since we have not yet a new 
heaven and a new earth, but on the con- 
trary are confronted by the greatest men- 
ace ever known in our history, with Bol- 
shevism seeking to destroy the very fa- 
bric of government itself, anarchy let 
loose in the ranks of industry, the Red 
forces of destruction at the throat of law 
and order—what may woman, the citizen, 
do, and do most quickly, to steady the 
ship of state? 

There is one important and necessary 
thing to be done at once, done by con- 
certed patriotic action without regard to 
party lines. We are immediately con- 
fronted with the impressive statement 
issued by the Senate Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor that there are more 
than ten million persons in the United 
States who cannot speak, read, or write 
the English language. To meet this sit- 
uation it is proposed to appropriate im- 
mediately five million dollars for the rest 
of the fiscal year, and the sum of twelve 
millions annually thereafter to be used 
and distributed by the Department of 
the Interior to educate illiterates. The 
theory of this bill, as outlined by the 
Committee, is that this Government rec- 
ognition will stimulate the various States 
to adopt compulsory teaching of English 
to illiterates and foreigners. The need 
of this initial step may perhaps be fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that there 
are at present fifty-four foreign lan- 


guage publications in New York City, 
many of them of dangerous Bolshevik or 
anarchistic tendency, and a number 
known to be financially supported by 
wealthy patrons, both men and women. 
A truly interesting list, one surmises, 
and were the fierce light of publicity to 
beat upon it the public might be the 
gainer thereby, for it is especially sig- 
nificant that a large part of this vicious 
propaganda is nurtured in drawing- 
rooms of more or less social prominence, 
and some of it has the support of per- 
sons commanding not a little political 
influence. 

It is with deep gratification, therefore, 
that one turns to such work of codpera- 
tion with the Government as the National 
Security League and the American De- 
fense Society, both nation-wide in scope, 
the former with a membership of eighty- 
five thousand, and the latter with sixty 
thousand, and each with its women mem- 
bers running into the thousands and ac- 
tively engaged in practical educational 
work. The great service rendered by 
these two national organizations during 
the war will be readily recalled by every 
one, and their membership and their ac- 
tivity might well be increased by thous- 
ands of women who could assist the Gev- 
ernment with a patriotism entirely free 
from politics and thoroughly construc- 
tive in effect. The excellent Americani- 
zation work already done by these two 
societies is to be carried on in an ex- 
tended campaign next year along practi- 
cal lines and cooperating fully with the 
Government plan, a work in which every 
loyal American woman may well have 
a share. 

Such a great codrdinated movement 
carries within itself a stabilizing influ- 
ence on the present almost chaotic state 
of the industrial world, and it is with 
deep pleasure that one notes a new but 
important organization in the national 
field, The National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
which held its first convention at St. 
Louis last July. It is already a signifi- 
cant national group, entirely distinct 
from the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, and composed 
wholly of independent, individualistic 
women, many of them highly trained and 
representing over forty vocations. Just 
how timely this particular organization 
happens to be may perhaps be indicated 
by the fact that although it is known that 
the number of such women runs into the 
millions, the organizers of the League 
were unable to discover, either in the 
Library of Congress or in the Council of 
National Defense, any lists of business 
or professional women’s clubs. It was 
to remedy this trifling oversight that 
special organizers were sent out all over 
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the country to locate such clubs and to 
organize new ones, with the result that 
forty-three States were represented by 
_delegates at the St. Louis convention. 
This league lives up to its name, for a 
condition of membership is that the club 
must have at least seventy-five per cent. 
of business and professional women be- 
fore it is eligible for admission. The 
Federation is non-political (one is deeply 
grateful it does not say “non-partisan’’) 
non-sectarian, and self-supporting. It 
proposes to secure a more combined ac- 
tion by business and professional women 
to gather and distribute information and 
to offer channels of activity and service 
of national scope. 

In the year since the signing of the 
armistice the crisis in the industrial sit- 
uation, caused by the destructive forces 
that are seeking to annihilate govern- 
ment everywhere, has resulted in an 
alarming decrease of production. Of di- 
rect practical bearing at the moment, 
therefore, are two outstanding objects of 
the Federation: To raise the standards 


of commercial achievement, and to in- 
crease production throughout the busi- 
ness world. When it is remembered 
that these women are already active pro- 
ducers and not given to idle words, it is 
not surprising to hear that this new or- 
ganization has had the cordial approval 
of leading men all over the country, while 
in some of the Western cities the Feder- 
ation will cooperate with chambers of 
commerce in important civic work. 
Women’s activities in patriotic en- 
deavor have naturally not kept up with 
the pace which was set in their war 
work. Yet this is no season for idling. 
Women have it in their power by well- 
directed organization to aid enormously 
in the campaign to defeat the movement 
of the Reds in this country. Next year 
comes the tercentenary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims; the blessings of liberty 
which they bestowed upon us are se- 
riously threatened. We are challenged 
to defend them; we, too, must do a work 
that will last for three hundred years. 
Mary C. FRANCIS 


Learning the Tricks of the 
Revolution 


HE United States discovered Western 

Europe with the war and Eastern Eu- 
rope with the armistice. Our tuition in 
the problems of Eastern Europe during 
the armistice followed as a necessary 
consequence of the pouring out of our re- 
sources in the cause of the Allies since 
the earliest days of the great conflict. 
While the European Allies were relaxing 
their energies from November 11 on, 
the United States was called upon to put 
full war energy into the economic factor 
of peace-making until the signing of the 
peace wtih Germany. The practical sig- 
nificance of this was, first, that we were 
some three-quarters of a year later than 
the European Allies in feeling the ef- 
fects of that relaxation of effort that in 
Europe followed immediately after the 
signing of the armistice; and, second, 
that this longer period of war strain en- 
abled some thousands of our fellow citi- 
zens to observe Europe in her throes of 
post-war reorganization, to have some 
experience in the handling of social up- 
risings, and to learn that much that 
passes for revolution is as likely as not 
to be simply social hysteria. 

I imagine the average citizen looks 
upon the American Relief Administra- 
tion as simply another of our American 
institutions for “doing good” to a needy 
and decrepit Europe. An institution for 
doing good it indeed was. It was funda- 
mental in the rehabilitation of liberated 


Europe. But in the present state of 
American affairs it is better to consider 
this organization as one of the most re- 
markable educational enterprises in his- 
tory for informing Americans on the 
present problems of Europe and on the 
impending problems of America. 

The American Relief Administration 
in Europe numbered about fifteen hun- 
dred men. It covered in its field of op- 
eration two-thirds of Europe outside of 
Russia, an area equal to about the area 
east of the Mississippi. In this area the 
American Relief Administration served 
some seventeen different nationalities, of 
a population of one hundred and twenty- 
five millions, which were representative 
of the four hundred and fifty millions 
of Europe as a whole. Over this field 
the American Relief Administration 
spread like an army. It had its own 
lines of communication, its own ports, its 
own transportation system; it exercised 
“benevolent mandatories” over river 
shipping on the Danube and over rail- 
roads in Austria; it had its fleet of some 
three hundred ships. The general head- 
quarters of this relief army was at 
Paris; division headquarters were at 
Vienna, Warsaw, Trieste, Bucharest, and 
elsewhere. Like a true army, however, 
the real work was done by the men in the 
field. The soldiers of this relief army 
were scattered along the fringe of social 
unrest in Europe; they were a combined 


service of supply for Europe and an ip. 
telligence department for the Peace Com. 
mission in Paris. 

Europe was in that abnormal condi- 
tion which was the normal result of the 
great cataclysm it had passed through, 
Nothing could have been more normal, in 
the sense of expected, than this state of 
unrest in Europe after the war. The 
great enclosed area between the active 
belligerents in the West and the Russian 
border had been subjected to the hunger 
pressure. As a measure of war making, 
Germany and France had protected their 
food supplies. But the great central 
area, including the states of old Austria, 
new Poland, Rumania, Serbia, and the 
Baltic Provinces, being of minor impor- 
tance in the fighting, were left with 
dwindling resources, and there the first 
social results of the hunger pressure 
were found. Bolshevism ran a wedge 
into Hungary and got a foothold on the 
north fringes abutting on Russia. The 
Americans pushed bridgeheads into the 
chaos; they delivered food; they estab- 
lished transportation by rail and river. 
Through their advantageous position as 
neutrals and friends, they were able to 
effect exchanges by which resources were 
equalized. Above all, they observed and 
studied the ways of revolution under the 
pressure of anxiety and diminished re- 
sources. They found that under this 
mysterious hunger pressure the animosi- 
ties of war had been forgotten overnight 
and that new animosities of more ele- 
mental nature had taken their place. The 
district that had nothing had no enemies. 
Austria which had been denuded had 
some sympathy. But woe to the nation 
that had more than its share of railroad 
cars, oil, locomotives, or coal. The dis- 
tricts of Teschen in Silesia and the Banat 
of Temesvar became sore spots on the 
map, contended for by all arguments of 
sentiment, of language ties, and of geog- 
raphy, but coveted for the underlying 
reason that one was rich in coal, the 
other rich in wheat. 

The Americans found that when hun- 
ger began to work, there could be a 
dozen sides to an argument and every 
side could be right. A Relief Adminis- 
tration man did not stay in a place 4 
week without becoming an enthusiastic 
partisan of the people with whom he 
worked. He understood their problems, 
their fears, and their strivings. He 
came to see that these people were not 
so very different from Americans; that, 
in fact, they were the racial brothers of 
the Americans with whom he was wont 
to work in New York and Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. 

I am not going to draw the parallel be- 
tween Europe after the war and America 
after the armistice. We have just come 
to the point at which, as the result of the 
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pouring out of our resources to Europe, 
we, too, are beginning to feel the pinch 
of lessening resources. Like Europe, we 
are feeling some of the resultant social 
reaction. Unlike Europe, our funda- 
mental position is sound. We need 
only to gird ourselves for the proper ex- 
ploitation of our natural powers. But our 
problem no longer differs in kind from 
that of Europe. It only differs in de- 
gree. It was good for Europe to have 
Hoover and Gregory and Heinz and Has- 
kell and several hundred of their asso- 
ciates and subordinates work for the re- 
habilitation of Europe. The wisdom and 
experience Americans have gained 
abroad will not be without their advan- 
tages at home. 

Partly through the help of the Amer- 
icans, hunger was put off in Central Eu- 
rope and the trend is now again toward 
increased production. The present win- 
ter will be a hard one in Austria, only 
less hard in Czechoslovakia and Poland; 
but the direction is upward. There was 
never much danger of Bolshevism in Ru- 
mania and Jugoslavia. That danger has 
passed for Poland, Bohemia, and German 
Austria. 

What Americans have done for Europe 
they can do for our own country. These 
men had to take continually the attitude 
that Europe is not “going to the dogs,” 
and they had to act on this theory and 
lend money on it. Manifestly, it is quite 
safe to say that America is not “going 
to the dogs.” 

THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


Correspondence 


Ethics and Politics of the 
Treaty Wrangle 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I read with some amazement in your 
lat number: “If the treaty should 
then fail for want of a two-thirds vote, 
the Democratic Senators who voted 
against it would be fully justified in 
placing the blame for failure upon the 
Republican marplots who had wantonly 
piled up needless and fatal objections to 
its adoption.” You will pardon a devoted 
reader for saying that this is bad politics 
and worse morals. You are justifying 
the Democratic minority in assuming to 
speak for the Treaty Powers, a purely 
diplomatic judgment which is not with- 
in the proper purview of the Senate; you 
are assuming, contrary to the general 
temper of your article, that the Republi- 
can reservationists are dishonest and 
perverse and liable to discipline by the 
Democrats; finally you are sanctioning a 
quite ignoble bluff of Senator Hitch- 
cock’s, 

It is not the business of the Senate to 


guess how far the Treaty Powers will 
accede to American modifications of the 
Covenant. That is the President’s busi- 
ness. If he regards the treaty as fatally 
mangled, it is his Constitutional right to 
let it die in the files of the State Depart- 
ment. He, too, as a matter of judgment, 
should be chary of denying to the Treaty 
Powers an opportunity to accept the 
treaty even if considerably modified. 
Nothing is to be gained by treating the 
reservationists as mere marplots. Ap- 
parently the friends of the Treaty are in 
a mood to sacrifice the off chance that the 
other Powers will accept the reservations 
to the punitive tactics of putting the Re- 
publicans in a hole. 

I hold no brief for the Republicans, 
whose policy has seemed to me stupid in 
the extreme, but I cannot admit the prin- 
ciple that when a majority of the Senate 
has modified a treaty, a smaller majority 
is at liberty to wreck it out of spite. 
The President is the sole judge whether 
the rehandling of a treaty by the Senate 
has nullified it or not. For the Senate to 
amend and forthwith reject a treaty 
would be an evident self-stultification. 
There is no straight course except to send 
the Treaty with the reservations to the 
President and let him exercise his Con- 
stitutional discretion. 

It is a regret to me to find you most 
uncharacteristically countenancing the 
small politics that Senator Hitchcock is 
willing to play at the world’s expense. 
Has your zeal for the softest reservations 
impaired your usual fairness? From the 
point of view of the honest reservation- 
ist, stiff reservations are necessary. 
Even in the Senate no one consciously 
battles de minimis. When have the 
Treaty Powers authorized Mr. Hitchcock 
and his Democratic colleagues to speak 
for them? When has the President vest- 
ed Mr. Hitchcock with the treaty-quash- 
ing power? 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR 
Princeton, N. J., November 5 


[When Senator Hitchcock was threat- 
ening rejection of the Treaty if reason- 
able reservations were incorporated in 
the act of ratification, we regarded the 
threat as a bluff, and said so. Mr. Mather 
may be right in his belief that this is 
true also of Hitchcock’s attitude toward 
the Lodge Committee’s reservations, but 
we see no reason to think so. If he and 
the Democratic Senators who follow his 
lead do really “regard the Treaty as fa- 
tally mangled,” it is their “Constitutional 
right,” as well as the President’s, to re- 
fuse to put upon it the seal of their ap- 
proval. The refusal would in that case 
not rest simply upon a guess as to “how 
far the Treaty Powers will accede to 
American modifications of the Cove- 
nant,” but quite as much apon the con- 


viction that if the League is reduced to 
futility as a means of promoting peace 
it is undesirable for the United States 
to become a member of it at all. Whether, 
when finally confronted with the inexor- 
able necessity of saying yes or no to an 
unalterable proposal, the Democratic Sen- 
ators ought not to say yes in spite of all 
objections, is a question which we were 
not undertaking to settle in the remarks 
to which Professor Mather objects. 

We have never intended to charge the 
Republican reservationists with being 
dishonest. If, instead of referring to 
their course as wanton, we had spoken 
of it as stupid, which Professor Mather 
himself does, we should perhaps have 
expressed our meaning better. But as 
for the other epithet, it is unfortunately 
only too true that a man may, without 
— dishonest, be very much of a mar- 
plot. 
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Unsympathetic Towards 
the President 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Republicans of the Roosevelt-Root fol- 
lowing are generally unsympathetic to- 
wards personalities like that of Presi- 
dent Wilson, but that is no reason why 
they should not protest against the high- 
ly improper tone of the utterances of 
Mr. Jessup, published in your last issue. 
After making allowances for the letter, 
saturated with spleen, I am still puz- 
zled to understand the insinuation con- 
tained in the italicized innuendo in its 
last paragraph. It has no relish of an 
attack in the open, but looks more like 
sniping from behind a tree. 

DAVID M. NEWBOLD 

Philadelphia, October 30 


A Correction 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


A typographical error occurring in one 
of the last paragraphs of my article on 
“What Is Happening Around Riga?” un- 
fortunately makes some of my conclu- 
sions rather obscure. I should be very 
much obliged if you would insert in a fu- 
ture issue the following correction: 

In column two of page 560 before the 
sentence beginning with the words, “It 
is difficult to suppose that von der Goltz,” 
etc., the following sentence should be in- 
serted: 


“On the other hand, some observers are 
inclined to believe that the German move- 
ment in the Baltic is connected in some 
way with a movement for political re- 
action in Germany herself.” 

LEO PASVOLSKY 
New York, November 10 
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Book Reviews 


China’s Foreign Relations 


Tue INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE CHI- 
NESE Empire. By H. B. Morse. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 


IEW countries, even of the West, have 

had the history of their foreign rela- 
tions so minutely and accurately pre- 
sented as China now has since the ap- 
pearance of the second and third volumes 
of Mr. H. B. Morse’s work. Though fill- 
ing three substantial volumes, the period 
covered is barely three-quarters of a cen- 
tury and the account leaves untreated the 
years since the overthrow of the Man- 
chu Monarchy in 1911 and the establish- 
ment of the Republic in its place. These 
last eight years will furnish in them- 
selves material for another volume, but 
in the circumstances it is sure to be even 
more discouraging than its predecessors 
to those who wish to see China become a 
politically prosperous and independent 
state. Mr. Morse devotes each of his vol- 
umes to a distinct period which, in each 
case, he is able to label with a fairly cor- 
rect descriptive title. The first period, 
from 1834 to 1860, covered by volume 
one, he entitles “The Period of Conflict”; 
the second period, from 1861 to 1893, 
covered by volume two, is named “The 
Period of Submission”; the third period, 
from 1894 to 1912, covered by volume 
three, is designated as “The Period of 
Subjection.” If, as is to be hoped, Mr. 
Morse is led to prepare a fourth volume 
for the years since 1912, he will have to 
seek a title that is still more indicative 
of China’s national humiliation, for 
though she has thus far managed to 
avoid that “Breakup” which seemed iim- 
minent in the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, and to escape from the 
ranks of monarchies, her political pros- 
pects, both international and domestic, 
have become steadily worse since she 
took the precipitate plunge into the 
troubled, if stimulating, waters of de- 
mocracy. 

It is scarcely possible to comment ex- 
cept in very general terms upon the man- 
ner in which Mr. Morse has accomplished 
his task. It will perhaps be most satis- 
factory, therefore, after giving a com- 
prehensive estimate of the value and 
character of the work as a whole, to de- 
vote the space that remains to charac- 
terizing in a broad way the manner in 
which China has been dealt with by the 
Powers which have insisted upon having 
relations with her. 

Speaking thus generally, it may be 
said that Mr. Morse’s volumes excel in 
the patient and accurate manner in which 
the details of China’s peculiarly compli- 
cated international relations have been 


‘handled, but that they are disappointing 


in the larger generalizations and deduc- 
tions that might have been founded upon 
facts so painstakingly presented. Indeed, 
in many places Mr. Morse surrenders 
the réle of a true historian and is con- 
tent to be scarcely more than an annal- 
ist. There is also some lack of propor- 
tion. For example, the Boxer episode, 
important as it was, scarcely deserves the 
two hundred pages that are devoted to it, 
as compared with the one hundred pages 
that are spared for the events from 1901 
to 1912, which include, among others, the 
important treaties of 1902 and 1903 with 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan, and the Russo-Japanese war. In 
this conflict, China was not a party bel- 
ligerent, but it was fought upon her soil 
and involved the future status of three 
of her Provinces. Then, too, important 
as was the work of Sir Robert Hart, as 
Inspector-General of the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs, undue attention is devoted 
by Mr. Morse to him and to his opinions. 
At times Mr. Morse, leaving the field of 
international relations, enters that of 
China’s domestic concerns, but no one 
will find fault at this for, in the first 
place, a knowledge of these concerns, in 
at least their broader aspects, is a pre- 
requisite to an understanding of China’s 
foreign affairs; and, in the second place, 
the information which Mr. Morse thus 
supplies regarding China’s system of 
government and administration, her prob- 
lems of revenue and taxation, her rail- 
way and postal developments, and the 
organization and operation of her impe- 
rial maritime customs service, is of such 
value to students of Far Eastern poli- 
tics, and treats of matters regarding 
which it is so difficult to obtain accurate 
data, that the chapters embodying it 
are especially welcome. These and other 
topics, it may be remembered, Mr. Morse 
had previously treated in his much appre- 
ciated volume “The Trade and Adminis- 
tration of China,” first published in 1907, 
and, to a considerable extent, his chap- 
ters upon the same subjects in his “In- 
ternational Relations” are borrowed from 
that book. 

Drepping now the role of the reviewer 
and assuming that of the inquiring read- 
er, it will be of interest to state the gen- 
eral impression which one gains from 
Mr. Morse’s account, of the manner 
in which China has been dealt with 
by the Powers. One dominating char- 
acteristic at once appears: that, almost 
uniformly, the Powers have sought their 
own commercial and political interests 
without primary regard for the inter- 
ests of the Chinese people or the wishes 
of their Government. In 1842, by the 
Treaty of Nanking, China was obliged 
to agree that foreigners, trading in 
China, should have definite legal rights, 


— 


that their foreign consular officials might 
be stationed at certain ports and have 
extra-territorial jurisdiction over their 
respective nationals; and also that the 
customs duties on exports and imports 
should be made certain and not to ex. 
ceed an ad valorem charge of five per 
cent. From this exceedingly onerous re- 
striction upon her revenue-raising pow- 
ers China has never since been able tw 
escape. By the treaties of 1858 addi. 
tional ports were opened to foreign trade 
and, for the first time, the right given 
to foreign nations to maintain diplomatic 
establishments at Peking. At this time 
also, rights of inland navigation were 
granted, missionaries given greater free- 
dom to carry on their work throughout 
the Empire, and a passport system pro- 
vided for persons desiring to travel in 
the interior. From time to time, by 
other treaties, new treaty ports have 
been opened, until now there are between 
seventy and eighty of them; extra-terri- 
torial rights have been broadened, and 
new “settlements” or “concessions” in the 
larger cities created within which the 
foreigners practically govern themselves, 
maintaining their own police forces and 
systems of municipal government. 

Still further in derogation of China’s 
independence of action has been the es- 
tablishment of “spheres of interest,” 
claimed by the several Powers, which, 
while nominally involving only matters 
of economic or financial preference, have, 
in fact, carried with them political im- 
plications of the gravest character. But, 
not content with this, in 1898 Germany 
demanded of China the lease for ninety- 
nine years of the important port of 
Tsingtao, together with a certain amount 
of surrounding territory, upon terms 
which, during the running of the lease, 
transferred to Germany the exercise, if 
not the actual ownership, of all rights of 
sovereignty. This led to a demand for 
similar leases upon the part of Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and Italy—de- 
mands which China was able to refuse 
only in the case of Italy. And, to make 
matters still worse, in 1900 came the 
Boxer troubles, as a result of which 
China was obliged to make new conces- 
sions, and to promise large pecuniary in- 
demnities, for the payment of which she 
was forced to pledge her two most cer- 
tain and considerable sources of revenue, 
the salt taxes (gabelle) and the maritime 
customs. Before this, China had al- 
ready created a national indebtedness to 
meet the indemnity imposed in favor of 
Japan by the Treaty of Shimonoseki, 
which closed the Sino-Japanese war. As 
a result of that disastrous conflict China 
had been obliged to renounce all suzerain 
rights over Korea, and to cede to her vic- 
torious foe the island of Formosa lying 
off her southern coast. By the inter- 
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vention of Russia, Germany, and France 
she was able to retain the Liaotung Pen- 
insula with the harbor Port Arthur, bur 
soon was compelled to lease this strate- 
gical point to Russia and, after the Rus- 
so-Japanese war, to consent to the trans- 
ference of this lease to Japan, who, in 
the meantime, had become dominant in 
Korea. ; 

America has never sought for terri- 
torial rights in China, has never had or 
asked for a special sphere of interest, has 
now not a single “concession” or “settle- 
ment” of her own in a Chinese city, and 
has repeatedly brought to bear all the 
moral influence, and political influence 
short of war, which she has been able to 
exert, in order to preserve China against 
dismemberment or the impairment of her 
sovereign right to conduct her own do- 
mestic affairs free from foreign dictation 
or control. As against a régime of com- 
mercial, financial, and industrial prefer- 
ences and discriminations, the American 
Government has sought to establish and 
maintain the “open door” of equal oppor- 
tunity to the nationals of all the Treaty 
Powers. The only valid criticisms that 
may be made of the conduct of. the 
United States towards China and the 
other Powers is that at times she has 
not pressed her policies with sufficient 
firmness, and that upon one occasion by 
her action brought about the defeat of 
the very end she had in view. This was 
in 1913, when President Wilson informed 
American bankers that they could not 
count upon the support of the American 
Government with regard to certain loans 
to China that were then in contempla- 
tion, because there were attached to them 
eenditions that were regarded as in vio- 
lation of China’s administrative integ- 
rity. The result was that the American 
bankers withdrew from the Six Power 
Consortium and the remaining Powers 
~ were left to negotiate with China free 
i from whatever restraining influence 
America might have exerted. By this act, 
instead of gaining “face” with the Chi- 
nese, America lost considerable prestige. 
It may also be observed that, however 
considerate the acts of the American Gov- 
ernment toward that of China may have 
been, its conduct towards the Chinese in 
or entering America has been by no 
means one to be proud of. We are obliged 
to confess that in at least one instance, by 
a Chinese exclusion act of Congress, we 
violated a subsisting treaty with China, 
and in numerous instances we have not 
given to the Chinese residents here that 
degree of protection against violence to 
which they were entitled, nor have we 
effectively punished those who have 
wronged them in person and property. 

Great Britain first obtained Chinese 
territory when, in 1842, the island of 
Hong Kong was ceded to her. And since 


then she has obtained the Kowloon strip 
along the neighboring mainland. She 
also holds a lease of the port of Wei- 
hai-wei, and has a “sphere of interest’ 
that includes the valley of the Yangtze 
River. But, from the beginning, Hong 
Kong has been an “open port,” and has 
been a great commercial benefit to all na- 
tions trading with China as well as to 
China herself. Wei-hai-wei was leased 
as an offset to the lease of Kiaochow to 
Germany; it has never been fortified, no 
railway concessions are joined with it, 
and Great Britain neither claims nor has 
ever exercised any special political or 
even commercial privileges in the Prov- 
ince of Shantung, in which the leased 
area is situated. In her “sphere of 
interest,” and generally with regard to 
the railways constructed under British 
auspices, political ambitions, as distin- 
guished from commercial and financial 
interests, have played no important part. 

The same cannot be said of the French 
concessions in the South. France has a 
“sphere of interest” in the Provinces of 
Yunnan and Kwangsi and part of Kwang- 
tung, and also has her eyes turned to- 
ward the great Szechuan Province, and 
her policy of economic penetration in 
these regions has been more or less 
tinged with a political purpose. At any 
rate, the loans which she has made for 
the construction of railways have carried 
with them forms of control which have 
looked not so much to the protection of 
the funds invested as to the control of 
the operation of the railways. And, how- 
ever private upon their face, French 
foreign loans, as is well known, are 
strictly controlled by the French Gov- 
ernment and made ancillary to for- 
eign policies. Yet it cannot be said 
that French political ambitions in the 
Far East at the present time seriously 
threaten the sovereignty or even the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China. 

Russian ambitions in the Far East, at 
least since 1898, have been strongly po- 
litical in character. They have not 
threatened the independence of China 
but they have endangered the continu- 
ance of China’s control over the vast 
Manchurian and Mongolian areas. As a 
result of her war with Japan, Russia was 
obliged to abandon all efforts to control 
Korea and to withdraw from South Man- 
churia and the Liaotung peninsula, but 
she remained entrenched in North Man- 
churia and, until the overthrow of the 
Czardom, was rapidly obtaining political 
paramountcy in Mongolia. 

It is not until we come to consider 
the policies which Japan has pursued 
that we have to deal with a nation whose 
political ambitions are directly danger- 
ous to the continued independence and 
autonomy of China. This is a topic which 
of late has been so much dwelt upon in 


American papers in connection with the 
Shantung award of the Versailles treaty 
that it is not necessary here to rehearse 
it.* 

There are, however, certain points that 
need to be emphasized in order that 
the whole situation may be understood. 
Japan’s political ambitions threaten the 
territorial integrity of China if not the 
sovereignty of that country. That is to 
say, Japan desires, and at times has offi- 
cially demanded, not simply special eco- 
nomic interests in portions of China— 
Manchuria, Eastern Inner Mongolia, 
Shantung, and Fukien—but political 
paramountcy in those regions. There is 
also abundant reason for holding that she 
desires to exercise a generally controlling 
influence over the national Government at 
Peking. Within’ her several “spheres of 
interest” Japan has, to a very consid- 
erable extent, refused to recognize the 
legitimate political rights of the Chinese 
local authorities. Within those same re- 
gions Japan has violated the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the open door policy, adher- 
ence to which she has repeatedly affirmed. 

China at the present time is in a po- 
litically demoralized condition—a demur- 
alization that has steadily increased dur- 
ing recent years. There is little hope 
that her finances, her currency, her rail- 
ways, and her administrative services 
generally, can be put upon an effective 
working basis, without foreign aid that 
will carry with it a considerable amount 
of foreign overhead administrative con- 
trol. Unless this aid is supplied by the 
Western Powers, it is practically certain 
that Japanese control, in the interest of 
Japan and not, primarily, at least, of 
China, will result. 

It is well within the right of Japan 
to object to the increase in China of for- 
eign control that conceivably may at some 
time prove a military menace to herself. 
To this extent she is entitled to a “Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” Upon this ground she 
was justified in opposing the increase of 
Russian influence in Korea, just as the 
United States was unwilling that French 
troops should remain in Mexico. But this 
principle of national self-defence did not 
justify the annexation of Korea at a 
time when there appeared to be no dan- 
ger that, if this were not done, the coun- 
try would pass into the possession of an- 
other strong military Power; nor does 
it furnish any basis for a claim by Japan 
to special political or economic interests 
in China or elsewhere in Asia. 

Finally, in judging the political ambi- 
tions of Japan, it is essential, from the 
Western point of view, that weight 
should be given to the fact that Japan’s 
Government is strongly monarchical, that 


* The writer of this review gave a summary of this 
question in the Review for July, 1919, under the 
title, “China, Japan, and the Westers Powers.” 
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in its operation the militarists and bu- 
reaucrats exert great influence, and that 
the dominant political philosophy is of 
the Prussian type. Japan’s imperialistic 
policy is centered in the Far East and 
looks to the establishment of a true Jap- 
anese hegemony in Eastern Asia. The 
ambition is even larger than the effective 
control of China proper—it includes as 
well Mongolia and Siberia as far west 
as Lake Baikal. It is with Japan’s im- 
perialistic desires in the Far East that 
her policies and those of America stand 
squarely in opposition. 
W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


Single Spies 

THROTTLED. By Thomas J. Tunney. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard and Company. 
OMPARED with what was antici- 
pated before America entered the 
war, the result of the work of German 
spies in this country was almost insig- 
nificant. Our final adhesion to the 
Allied cause put all Americans on their 
guard; enabled us to intern a good part, 
if not enough, of those who were sus- 
pected; prevented the wholesale transfer 
of German money to America to use in 
propaganda; and brought out the en- 
thusiastic loyalty of some German-Amer- 
icans to their adopted country, and what 
might be called the formal or negative 
loyalty of the large majority. What- 
ever was in their hearts, and it must 
often have been sorrow and bitterness, 
the great army of Fritzes and Karls 
and Johanns failed completely to live up 
to the expectation of the Fatherland, 
because they did not and would not 

strike their adopted fatherland. 

It thus comes about that a history of 
the German spy activities in America 
has to do with a comparatively few men. 
This fact is made clear by Inspector 
Tunney. He set out to tell a few stories 
of the rounding up of German plotters 
and succeeded in producing a readable 
book. That is about all that can be said 
for it. Except for a few details and 
the differences in point of view between 
a detective and a reporter there is very 
little that is new in the book—and, on 
the whole, the reporter’s point of view 
is quite as interesting as the detective’s. 
More or less unconsciously, however, In- 
spector Tunney brings out an interest- 
ing psychological fact. The German 
spies seem to have been actuated very 
much more by desire for cash or for 
personal glory than by the much vaunted, 
willing self-sacrifice in the cause of the 
Fatherland. There is something very 
melodramatic or else something very 
mean about all these German plotters. 
If they fail to draw their pay, they turn 
state’s evidence. They are full of advice 
to others about unremitting service to 
Germany, but if they are caught they 


willingly involve others and betray their 
cause to save themselves; and even in 
times of individual success one feels that 
they are chiefly concerned with possible 
decorations or bonuses. 

The preface of the book, by Arthur 
Woods, gives a few words of sound 
common sense that should be reiterated 
again and again. He speaks with au- 
thority both on the police force and on 
the intelligence service. “We must not 
again be caught napping with no ade- 
quate national intelligence organization. 
The several Federal bureaus should be 
welded into one, and that one should be 
eternally and comprehensively vigilant.” 
This has not been accomplished, and it 
should be without delay. One feels that 
Inspector Tunney, good man that he 
evidently is, never had a fair show. He 
was a New York policeman, and he had 
no authority to arrest a man making 
bombs in New Jersey. He should have 
been one of a nation-wide, unified Fed- 
eral force, acting with intelligence and 
with power. In peace as well as in war 
we need such a force, and in these days 
of unrest more than ever; not an inquis- 
itorial force, the tool of any faction of 
the people, but a force working for the 
whole people. The poor man needs pro- 
tection against anarchists as much as 
the rich man, and a far-seeing intelli- 
gence service would do more than spy 
out crime. It would give warning of 
the misunderstandings that menace this 
nation as they do the nations of Europe 
and that, when acted on in time, will 
prove only passing shadows across the 
real progress of a united and compre- 
hending people. 


Life’s Fitful Fever 


Mary O.ivier: A Lire. By May Sinclair. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


S the main trouble with our Anglo- 

American realism that so much of it is 
“uncompromising,” — aggressively and 
uneasily opposed to whatever the thing 
may be that is not realism? Always 
our Georgian joy seems based on scorn. 
Life, vaunted tilting-ground for free and 
exultant spirits, is always revealing itself 
as the same old fiercely-trodden grave- 
yard of Victorian shams. We cannot, 
like the Latins, go blithely about ou 
business. We protest too much. We 
strain the point of gaiety because we so 
resent the gnawings of conscience, or, as 
we prefer to put it, the inhibitions of 
hypocrisy. There is something gloomy 
and acrid about our outpourings, even 
when we fancy them to be flowing clear 
and sweet. We are so “sore” about yes- 
terday that we cannot freely savor to- 
day. 

This was true of our ante-bellum twen- 
tieth century fiction, certainly; and Miss 


Sinclair’s latest story, or chronicle, is of 
before-the-war substance and quality. It 
is explicitly dated—1865-1910. More. 
over, it is most recognizably the kind of 
thing which represented the culminating 
phase of that period. This is neither fo; 
nor against it; but helps place it. It he- 
longs to the age of Wells and Beresford 
and Cannan and Mackenzie and Bennett; 
an age of restless disclaimers, of fever- 
ish self-searching, of darting quest 
among men and objects and places fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar, like the weaving 
search of a clever puppy for its master— 
for its own personal possession by that 
name. Mary Olivier is an Englishwo- 
man of “temperament,” extremely con- 
scious of self, intensely concerned with 
the world as a setting and an arena for 
self. The fragmentary jottings or en- 
tries in these pages constitute a diary- 
like record—partly in the first person, 
partly in the third, now in the present 
tense, now in the past—of her mental 
and emotional life from the first memo- 
ries of childhood to that moment when 
in middle age she in some sense “finds 
herself,” or the necessary something 
greater than herself, and so brings this 
chronicle of pursuit to a natural period. 
That is, if you believe that she has really 
found or is capable of finding anything 
permanently stable and satisfying. Mary 
Olivier professes to have found peace, 
before we part with her. But a peace 
upon which one hurls oneself, in which 
one wallows with cries of triumph, may 
easily be given another name. “Unquiet” 
is the word for this whole school of im- 
aginative, or fanciful writing. An im- 
mense eagerness, a fierce inquiry, a blaz- 
ingly honest intention of getting at “the 
truth,” at all costs, and an overwhelm- 
ing conviction that one’s own bootstraps 
are the only tools provided by God or 
man to that end—this is the note of our 
Georgian and early-Wilsonian commen- 
tary. Everything but repose, everything 
but continence, everything but reliance 
upon the mental and moral wisdom of the 
ages. What is history but a dull con- 
spiracy to conceal from us that we are 
alive? What is common sense but a jail 
for originality? What is continence but 
a fetish of Victorian hypocrisy? 

Here am I, Mary Olivier, a person, % 
quivering ego, born in England of the 
sixties. My father is a ruthless sensual- 
ist and domestic tyrant, my mother 4 
slothful dweller in the harem. Nobody 
loves me. I suffer. I am clever, I seize 
avidly upon learning. I win distinction 
as translator of Euripides. I am versed 
in modern philosophy. I am to be known 
as a poet. But in my own private life I 
grope and wander after I know not what. 
I am bound to the foolish woman who is 
my mother. Clinging to my conventional 
fidelity to her, I feel myself free of other 
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conventions. In my late thirties I love 
and am loved at last. My lover urges 
marriage, but I will not marry him. He 
could not be happy with my foolish 
mother, and her I cannot leave. At for- 
ty-five I willingly become his mistress for 
a brief time. But this cannot last, nor 
can I marry him. I send him away. At 
last my foolish mother dies, and a few 
days later I learn that my lover is mar- 
ried to one whom he does not profess to 
love. I suffer. Then quite suddenly 
comes the revelation, the clear discovery 
of a truth dimly apprehended in child- 
hood but later let slip: 

“All her life she had gone wrong about 
happiness. She had attached it to cer- 
tain things and certain people. . And 
in the end none of these things had 
brought her the happiness she had seem- 
ed to foresee in them. She knew 
only one thing about perfect happiness; 
it didn’t hide; it didn’t wait for you be- 
hind unknown doors. There were little 
happinesses, pleasures that came like 
that. If you looked back on any 
perfect happiness you saw that it had 
not come from the people or the things 
you thought it had come from, but from 
somewhere inside yourself. When you 
attached it to people and things they 
ceased for that moment to be themselves, 
the space they then seemed to inhabit 
was not their own space; the time of the 
wonderful event was not their time. They 
became part of the kingdom of God 
within you.” 

So at last Mary Olivier has found for 
herself the way out, through “the Thing- 
in-Itself, Reality, God.” Not that she 
has got any sort of recognizable faith or 
religion. The charm and triumph of it 
lies precisely in the fact that it is not 
the usual kind of thing: “The Christians 
got hold of real things and turned them 
into something unreal, impossible to be- 
lieve. The grace of God was a real thing. 
It was that miracle of perfect happiness, 
with all its queerness, its divine certainty 
and uncertainty. The Christians knew 
at least one thing about it; they could 
see that it had nothing to do with de- 
serving. But it had nothing to do with 
believing, either, or with being good 
and getting into heaven. It was heaven. 
It had to do with beauty, absolutely un- 
moral beauty more than anything else.” 
In such fashion does our brilliant mid- 
dle-aged Englishwoman, with her quiver- 
ing nerves and vibrating intelligence, 
fashion (like Mr. Wells) a God and a 
heaven not, perhaps, so strikingly unlike 
other people’s as she fancies, but with a 
gratifying resemblance to her own image 
and her own chosen abiding-place. When 
the thrill of invention has passed, will 
these continue to satisfy our Mary Oli- 
vier? Almost in the act of discovery she 
herself asks that question: “Supposing 


there isn’t anything in it? Supposing— 
Supposing—” The truth is, at the last as 
at the first, we have to do not with char- 
acter emerging, but with temperament 
coddling itself. This is a creature of 
hand-made ecstasies, ecstasies of discov- 
ery, of pain, of renunciation. She is the 
fruit of a period of spiritual decadence. 
We should like Miss Sinclair to tell us 
what the war did to her, or for her, a 
little later on. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


ESSRS. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE have 
collected twelve more stories of O. 
Henry and twelve pieces of “Critical and 
Biographical Comment” into a volume 
that disarms criticism with the modest 
and pleasing title, “Waifs and Strays.” 
The book is entirely “worth while,” par- 
ticularly in a world in which the “whiles” 
of so many people are worth so little. 
The stories will not increase O. Henry’s 
reputation, but no one expects fugitive 
pieces to add to an author’s fame; they 
are generous when they do not subtract. 
“Round the Circle” is an earlier and 
cruder “Pendulum,” and the worth of 
the idea in that admirable tale is visible 
through the blur of an inferior treat- 
ment. The “Dog and the Playlet” is a 
rehearsal for the brilliant “Proof of the 
Pudding” in “Strictly Business.” The 
“Proof of the Pudding” is one of those 
dazzlingly impossible tales in which na- 
ture plays the rhetorician, in which facts 
are at the same moment moulded to the 
symmetry of an antithesis and sharpened 
to the point of an epigram. In the “Dog 
and the Playlet” half the artifice has dis- 
appeared, taking with it more than half 
the interest. In several of the newer 
stories, the “Red Roses of Tonia,” “Out 
of Nazareth,” “Hearts and Hands,” and 
the “Detective Detector,” the demands 
upon the reader’s faith are tantamount 
to a run on the bank. Next to “Round 
the Circle,” familiar in a better version, 
perhaps the best of the twelve tales, is 
the simplest—the little story of the “Cac- 
tus,” in which a lie and a love-affair are 
both punctured by the spines of that 
vindictive plant. That concision was 
wisdom for O. Henry is suggested by 
the fact that in the “Snow Man,” a pow- 
erfully conceived tale of the malignity of 
snow, he exceeds his usual limits, and, 
in exceeding them, flounders and drifts. 
The reminiscences of the tale-teller by 
personal friends like Arthur W. Page and 
Arthur B. Maurice, are agreeable, though 
the secretion of the prodigious O. Henry 
in the merely everyday cleverness of Wil- 
liam Sidney Porter is a mystery which 
they rather deepen than dissipate. It is 
interesting to learn that his lodgings in 


New York were all in the Irving Place 
and Madison Square district, and that his 
hatred of exercise limited his explora- 
tions to “a circle of half a mile radius, 
with No. 55 [Irving Place] as the cen- 
tre.” He lived in New York, like a wee- 
vil in an apple, restricted in his move- 
ments, but gnawing at the core. Mr. 
Maurice and Miss (or Mrs.?) Caroline 
Frances Richardson trace the particular 
stories to their lairs in New York or New 
Orleans; the relation of the tales to the 
spots was like that of the south wind to 
the violets, “stealing and giving odor.” 
In the ten lists of ten favorite stories, the 
diversity is emphasized by the collector; 
but this diversity, though interesting, 
seems rather less interesting than the 
agreement. Nicholas Vachel Lindsay and 
Christopher Morley show zest and nim- 
bleness in eulogistic verse; in O. Henry’s 
pen Mr. Lindsay sees a sword, Mr. Mor- 
ley a pestle. National vanity may ob- 
serve with pleasure that the two English 
critiques which the volume reproduces 
are childish beside the American esti- 
mates, but only national folly would see 
in such a fact the anchorage for a gen- 
erality. One may doubt, however, wheth- 
er even American criticism is happy in 
calling O. Henry the Yankee Maupassant; 
Maupassant was a bandit in evening 
dress; O. Henry would not have stooped 
to his brigandage, and could not have 
risen to his clothes. 

Not the least valuable part of the book 
is the comprehensive index to the nu- 
merous, various, and slippery O. Henry 
stories. 


Post-war productions such as Mr. G. 
C. Logio’s informing book on “Bulgaria 
Problems and Politics” (George H. Do- 
ran Company) seldom steer clear of the 
shoal of after-wisdom. ‘“Bulgaria’s in- 
tervention, which would have been im- 
mediately followed by that of Greece, 
would have realized better results than 
Italy’s, for one such result would have 
been Turkey’s definite overthrow. No 
Bulgarian Government could have with- 
stood the outburst of popular feeling in 
favor of the Entente which a spontaneous 
offer of Macedonia would have provoked 
in Bulgaria at that propitious moment.” 
The assurance of this statement loses 
much of its convincing force if it is read, 
as it ought to be, in the light of the au- 
thor’s interesting account of the people’s 
political immaturity. According to Mr. 
Logio “the Bulgarian’s sole preoccupa- 
tion is how to earn his daily bread. To 
him everything else is God’s or the Gov- 
ernment’s business.” What outburst of 
popular feeling from such a constitu- 
tional indifference could have been strong 
enough to bend the pro-German Govern- 
ment to its will-less guidance? 
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It is easy to see how the writer has 
stumbled into this self-contradiction. 
The tenor of his book is to-prove that the 
sins of the vicious Government of Rado- 
slavov should not be visited on the harm- 
less Bulgarian people who, honest earn- 
ers of their daily bread as they are, never 
dreamt of enriching their country with 
the spoils that Germany promised Bul- 
garia as a reward for her armed inter- 
vention. But the author has yet an- 
other case to prove: that Germany’s dip- 
lomatic success at Sofia was chiefly due to 
the disregard with which the Entente 
Powers treated Bulgaria’s aspirations 
towards ethnical unity. That such am- 
bitions are in evidence outside the lim- 
ited scope of the Bulgarian intelligentsia 
seems hardly credible, considering the 
author’s approval of the following senti- 
ment which he quotes from “an elderly 
and highly respectable” countryman: 
“We Bulgarians are not yet a nation, for 
we are still devoid of a national con- 
sciousness. We are merely striving to 
become a nation, and like a flock of sheep 
we are being led goodness knows 
whither.” But the intelligentsia could 
not, in good earnest, urge the application 
of the four complementary points of Mr. 
Wilson to Bulgaria, if its patriotism were 
not shared by the bulk of the nation. 
Hence Mr. Logio’s attempt, in a subse- 
quent chapter, to represent the people as 
more emancipated and consciously in 
sympathy with the Entente’s slogan of 
national self-determination than he him- 
self has given the Bulgarian nation 
credit for. 


“Homing with the Birds,” by Gene 
Stratton-Porter (Doubleday, Page), is a 
pleasant, smoothly written record of the 
author’s life-long experience with birds, 
dating from the time when her father 
made her a gift of all the feathered crea- 
tures on the farm, and running through 
maturer years when she had learned to 
watch intelligently and to photograph 
skilfully. Mrs. Porter is perhaps at her 
best in the earlier chapters. The later 
ones, dealing with general subjects, are 
uneven, and in places her enthusiasm has 
outrun her facts. Her belief that hum- 
mingbirds and vireos have increased 
their nest-building facility and acquired 
additional technique and artistry in ex- 
terior decoration during the period of her 
own lifetime is very alluring but highly 
improbable. A few of the more excellent 
photographs would have added beauty 
and interest to the book, whereas the mul- 
titude of poor ones is confusing and de- 
tracts from the text. 


The three sermons in the little volume, 
“What Peace Means” (The “Comrade Se- 
ries”; Fleming H. Revell), are described 


by their author, Dr. Henry van Dyke, as 
“just daily bread discourses,” fitted, as 
he touchingly says, for “strangers and 
pilgrims, in the great city and the trou- 
bled world.” The three discourses are 
written in a quiet, even, trustful key, in- 
terrupted only by a passing rebuke to 
what the author calls the “silly pacifist.” 
They re-voice the old faith, the faith in 
the soul, in righteousness, in immortal- 
ity, in something not strikingly remote 
from the old terms. Such avowals grow 
more touching as they grow rare and the 
circle of their appeal diminishes. They 


remind some of us a little of the ineffable 
pathos of the last act of Stephen Phil- 
lips’s “Herod,” when Mariamne, dead to 
the court, is still alive to the heart and 
the hope of the unpersuadable old King, 
The religious spirit, after all, may not be 
sv perishable as Mariamne. Even were 
its disappearance final, the fact should 
move us to such utterance as Words- 
worth’s over the extinction of the Vene- 
tian republic: 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the 

shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away. 


A Spectator at the Industrial Conference 


we this fair and spacious city of Wash- 
ington there dwell a number of per- 
sons whose avocation it is to attend hear- 
ings and meetings of one sort and an- 
other where the discussion is of large 
public importance and where prominent 
or distinguished or well-known public 
firms are on view. Through constant at- 
tendance at these proceedings they have 
developed a sixth sense which tells them 
whether the assemblage or the hearing 
will amount to anything or not. They 
are the cognoscenti. Another group, 
equally expert with the divining rod, and 
made up of the Washington correspon- 
dents, sit at the press tables. 

Both of these groups, I found, during 
the first week of the Industrial Confer- 
ence, had definitely made up their mind. 
They said at once: “Nothing will come 
of this. It is not real. These people will 
pow-wow here for a while, but they are 
not on the level with one another. In a 
little while it will blow up.” And that, 
of course, is exactly what happened. In 
the end the Industrial Conference failed 
because of its inability to answer the 
age-old inquiry made famous by the loud 
outcry of the Honorable Webster Flana- 
gan: “What are we here for?” That is 
what the conference could not find out, 
and not being able to find out, it natu- 
rally could not settle anything. The as- 
semblage never got anywhere because it 
never got started; could not get under 
way. From the very beginning there was 
lacking any sense of direction. The em- 
ployers group frankly acknowledged this 
after the conference failed, when it said: 


It has been demonstrated that failure is in- 
evitable where preliminary organization of the 
elements composing such a conference is 
absent and where no preparation is made 
for the orderly presentation of a  pro- 
gramme which shall include all of the 
known factors upon which industrial rela- 
tions are based. 


But that was not the only difficulty. 
The groups were too sharply accentuated, 
and they were not well ehosen as to their 
personnel in the first place. This was 


particularly true of the group that was 
supposed to represent the public. It was 
all very well for the President in choos- 
ing the personnel of the conference to 
take a certain number of men from labor 
and a certain number of men to repre- 
sent employers and another certain num- 
ber to represent the public, but a mis- 
take was made when the conference or- 
ganized and these three groups isolatea 
themselves, conferring together as units, 
discussing the questions that were pre- 
sented to them as units, and voting as 
units. By this course they sharply ac- 
centuated the lack of cohesion. They had 
no common meeting ground. They had 
no public discussion and presentation of 
their several points of view. When any- 
thing was brought up that needed to be 
threshed out in open debate, this was 
never done. Instead, each little group 
would scuttle away to its private meeting 
place, and there “caucus.” Then after a 
length of time they would all return to 
the hall and solemnly vote as a group 
“Aye” or “No.” 

It was a futile performance to 
watch and it turned out in the end 
to be futile in performance. The members 
of the conference started out by being 
class-conscious. As it turned out in the 
end, the constituent members of the con- 
ference could scarcely have been selected 
with less skill. The capitalist group cer- 
tainly represented the employers, and the 
labor group represented the unions, both 
in a sense private interests, and viewed as 
such and represented as such by the two 
groups. But the third group, the public 
group, so-called, was as private as a 
tooth brush. The real, unorganized pub- 
lic, the ultimate consumer, if you will, 
that great middle-class group between 
the capitalist on the one hand and the 
labor unions on the other, was not rep- 
resented at all. 

Moreover, the members of the confer- 
ence had too much money. Taking Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Gary and Mr. Ba- 
ruch at one end and Miss Wald, Charles 
Edward Russell, and John Spargo at the 
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other end, the average income of all the 
members of the conference must have 
ranged between sixty and seventy-five 
thousand dollars a year. It is safe to 
say that not a dozen persons sitting in 
the three groups had an income of less 
than $10,000 a year. I do not mean this 
estimate of these incomes as a criticism. 
I only report it. 

Sitting in the Hall of the Americas day 
by day and watching the conference, I 
could not perceive that it was affected 
with the public interest. At times it 
seemed to me for all the world like two 
enemy squads in fortified shell-holes, 
sniping at one another, while the so- 
called public group dodged about between 
or lay flat upon the ground while the 
shooting was going on. The labor men 
knew what they wanted, in definite terms, 
and were resolved to get it or leave the 
conference. In the end they did not get 
it and did leave the conference. The em- 
ployers group, too, knew precisely what 
they wanted. The public group was sim- 
ply whip-sawed between the two. 

What was to my mind one of the most 
significant incidents of the whole con- 
ference never got into the newspapers. 
It was a speech made by Fuller Callaway, 
of La Grange, Georgia, one of the public 
group. His speech was lost in the flood 
of resolutions that the newspapers were 
obliged to print but it disclosed more 
clearly than anything else that was said 
in any of the open sessions the gulf that 
was never bridged between the capitalist 
group and the labor group. Mr. Calla- 
way is a capitalist of a rather unusual 
sort. He is at the head of a group of 
cotton mills at La Grange where about 
7,000 operatives are employed. He be- 
lieves in a closed shop; that is, closed 
against union labor. He has never al- 
lowed his people to be unionized. He has 
never had any labor difficulties or any 
strikes. One afternoon he was called 
upon to tell the story of his mills and 
how he avoided strikes and labor troubles. 
His recital was marked by shrewdness 
and common sense and humor. He began 
by saying: “I am here to represent the 
public—not capital and not labor; and I 
want to say that probably between 50 
and 75 per cent. of the population of 
America consists of individuals who are 
not standardized and who do not want 
to be standardized by either capital or 
labor. They are the great mass of peo- 
ple that are the backbone of this country. 
In making our rules and regulations here 
we must not leave them out, because if 
we do they have a way of rising without 
any notice and righting themselves and 
righting you and righting the country.” 

Mr. Callaway twice used the cow by 
way of illustration. He seemed very 
much impressed by the fact that she 
could be milked. He told about what they 


did at La Grange to educate their mill 
operatives. “I took the position that an 
educated man was like a cow. When I 
buy cows I get good, blooded stock, be- 
cause they do not eat any more than 
scrubs. I give them a nice house, curry 
them, and then rub them on the nose be- 
fore milking, and they give four gallons 
of cream. And a cow is better for giving 
four gallons than letting her go in some- 
body’s mullein patch, getting full of 
ticks, and only giving a pint of milk.” 

Mr. Callaway was tolerant and kindly 
and paternal, but he rasped the nerves 
of the labor group. They heard him with 
impatience and when he sat down Mr. 
Gompers almost snorted: “Mr. Chair- 
man, now may we go on with the busi- 
ness of this conference?” 


Neither the capital nor the labor group 
ever once assumed the demeanor of ne- 
gotiators. From the beginning they 
bore themselves as opposing hostile ele- 
ments with nothing in common, but with 
deep fundamental differences to be 
fought out to a finish. It was the atti- 
tude of war. The two groups took it 
for granted, seemingly, that a clash could 
not be avoided, and they came to the cun- 
ference as to an arena where after a trial 
of strength the “winner” could be named 
victor. They were both “bitter enders.” 
Neither of them proposed a peace with- 
out victory. It was a discouraging spec- 
tacle. They each sought advantage and 
a master hold. 


Since the conference broke up various 
epitaphs have been pronounced by tne 
participants in confirmation of the im- 
pressions of an attentive spetcator, as I 
have set them forth here. Franklin K. 
Lane, chairman of the conference, said: 
“The Industrial Conference never really 
got started. We will suffer for 
this spasm of hysterical self-assertive- 
ness on all sides.” Mr. H. B. Endicott 
of the public group has said that the 
make-up of the groups of the conference 
precluded the possibility of accomplish- 
ing anything constructive. Judge Gary 
has also criticised the make-up of the 
Conference. He has said that in the em- 
ployers group there were several “some 
of whom, at least, should have been in 
the labor group.” He has also pointed 
out that in the public group there was 
no representation of hundreds of voca- 
tions, professions, or merchants “all of 
whom are more or less affected by the 
cost of production, the expenses of liv- 
ing, and, therefore, the control and con- 
ditions of both capital and labor.” Mr. 
Gary also objected that unorganized la- 
bor was not represented in the labor 
group; that is, about 85 per cent. of the 
workingmen in this country were, he 
said, not represented at all. 


A SPECTATOR 


Montemezzi and His 


Music 


y= has gone, and Boito, and Leon- 
cavallo. Puccini nods at times. Mas- 
cagni has spent himself. But there are 
still a few to take their places in sunny 
Italy. And chiefly two—Zandonai and 
Montemezzi. 

The youngest of them all is Monte- 
mezzi, the beguiling young composer of 
a three-act work familiar to frequenters 
of the Metropolitan. “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re”—a gracious opera; flowing, melodic, 
marked by charm and style; with not a 
little power at several points; dramatic 
to a fault in certain episodes. The work, 
no doubt, owed much of its appeal to the 
tragedy of that strange, cynical Sem 
Benelli which fired the composer—the 
Sem Benelli of the later “La Cena delle 
Beffe” (Englished as “The Jest”) which 
has for months spelt fortune to the Ply- 
mouth Theatre. 

Who is this Montemezzi? What has 
he done—before the appearance of his 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” assured his fame 
here? Till then he had been little but 
a name to most of us, though in Europe 
he had been better known. Is he a prom- 
ise that will be fulfilled? Or will he, like 
Mascagni, leave only one work with a 
touch of genius as his legacy to music? 

Well, in the nick of time, he has crossed 
the seas, the bearer of a new and ambi- 
tious opera which will soon be sung. His 
latest work, “La Nave,” is to be given 
at the Chicago Opera House, where 
Montemezzi is now busily rehearsing. 
Great hopes have been aroused by the 
announcement of this effort. D’Annun- 
zio has lent it the prestige of his fan- 
tastic inspiration. 

The libretto of “La Nave” is a con- 
densed form of the play by that poet, 
arranged to suit the opera boards by Tito 
Ricordi, who is the composer’s publisher. 
So far, despite his undisputed genius, 
d’Annunzio has not yet made a particu- 
larly good librettist. His “Francesca” 
had the makings of an opera in it, but 
was marred by the unpractical and tedi- 
ous castle scene. “La Nave,’ we are 
told, has safer stuff in it, well suited to 
the purposes of a musician. A month or 
two from now we shall know more. Ana 
so will the composer of the opera. 

And even should that work not prove 
all we hope of it, we shall still have the 
“Tre Re” to win our hearts. At thirty- 
seven—the age of Montemezzi—all things 
are possible. 

On his way West, this recent distin- 
guished visitor of ours spent two days 
in New York. He made the most 
of his brief stay, saw many interviewers, 
lunched at the Ritz, supped at the Bilt- 
more, and revelled in the Hippodrome. 
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There was no opera house for him to go 
to; and Mr. Hopkins, I daresay, did not 
encourage him to compare the American 
“Jest” with the original “Cena.” (Both 
are excellent, of course. But—they are 
different). Introspective, dreamy, full 
of his own thoughts, he has a disconcert- 
ing way of lapsing suddenly into forget- 
fulness of even his near friends. Galef- 
fi, the Chicago baritone who arrived with 
him, stood at his elbow for five minutes 
while we talked, trying to take leave of 
him. But all his “Caro maestros” and 
“A rivedercis” for a time fell on deaf 
ears. He was too rapt in what he was 
saying of d’Annunzio just then to care 
for other things. 

His eyes, brown-yellow, seemed the 
homes of dreams. His tall, slight form, 
crowned by a poetic head, bespoke a man 
ill-fitted for real, modern life. His sensi- 
tive mouth, his aquiline nose, and deli- 
cate features, confirmed this view of 
him. The sweep of his already greying 
hair above his forehead completed the 
impression. By comparison Puccini, 
with his bluff bonhomie, the late Leon- 
cavallo, with his paunch and his wee 
legs, Zandonai, who is hard and gaunt 
of face, and Mascagni, who is worn and 
wan with nervousness, might have seemed 
commonplace. I could not say that he 
suggested greatness. The adjective that 
perhaps describes him best is the Italian 
“simpatico.” 

That word would also best describe the 
music that we know of his. It is not 
modern, in the same sense as Debussy’s 
or d’Indy’s or Stravinsky’s. It is the 
antithesis of what some love in the mu- 
sic of the astounding Richard Strauss. It 
links one safely with the style of Rich- 
ard Wagner, but without plagiarism. It 
lacks the grandeur and the power of 
that composer. Montemezzi (to appraise 
him by his “Tre Re” and only that) has 
a flow of melody; he observes the melodic 
line, but his invention is limited. One 
need not look to him for harmonic au- 
dacities and great climaxes. Yet he de- 
lights one by his charm and his musi- 
cianship. He has sentiment and grace 
and much besides—a breadth and expres- 
sive gift which greater men might envy. 
There is no mystery in his art to baffle 
one, no subtleties like those one finds in 
the “Pelléas” of Debussy and (in another 
way) in the “Conchita” of Zandonai. 
His music is quite honest and direct. It 
stirs one pleasantly. 

I was not aware, till Montemezzi en- 
lightened me, that he had five operas to 
his credit, to say nothing of a cantata 
which he wrote eight years ago in honor 
of Ponchielli. 

“My first attempt,” said the composer, 
“was an historic opera, ‘Giovanni Galu- 
rese,’ which had much success in Italy. 
It was founded on the tale of a Sardinian 


hero who fought against the Spanish 
domination. My second work was senti- 
mental and romantic in character. I 
named it ‘Hellera.’ Besides these, I have 
composed a one-act opera, ‘Bianca,’ a 
setting of a libretto written in a dialect; 
my ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ of which I 
need say nothing, and ‘La Nave.’ 

“T studied under Ferroni and Saladini 
at the Milan Conservatory. My people 
were not rich, by any means, and my 
father, who was then engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits, did not quite relish the 
idea of my trusting to music for a liveli- 
hood. But—well, he waived the point. 
He himself had been a bit of a musician; 
for, when Austria was the ruling Power 
in the Veneto, he had been a musician in 
a regimental band. As for myself, I am 
not an instrumentalist—except as to the 
piano. Most that I know of orchestra- 
tion, apart from my studies, I have 
learned by listening to the instruments 
from the gallery of the Scala.” 

Montemezzi would not acknowledge his 
indebtedness to any other composer. 
From friends of his I hear, though, that 
in his “Giovanni Galurese” he was much 
influenced, like most men of his day, by 
Richard Wagner. For the modern Rus- 
sians he professes a great liking, and he 
speaks admiringly of his forerunner, 
Catalani. He composes, as he assured 
me, rather slowly. But less slowly than 
Puccini, who is lazy and too fond at 
times of duck-shooting. 

“Most of my time,” said he, “is lost 
in looking for librettos.” 

And then he launched into a lament 
about the dearth of good librettists now- 
adays, the difficulty of unearthing a fit 
theme, the hardships of adapting one’s 
libretto, when at last it has been discov- 
ered, to the composer’s moods. 

“It took me quite two years to find ‘La 
Nave’!”’ he explained. “To be sure, Puc- 
cini lost four years in finding a subject 
to succeed his ‘La Fanciulla.’ 

“In Italy to-day we have Adami and 
Forzano. Illica, who once did so much 
good work, is out of the running, more 
or less.” 

Puccini had often talked to me in the 
same strain. In the interval between his 
“Fanciulla” (“The Girl of the Golden 
West”) and his late triplet of operas, he 
had toyed with the “Two Little Wooden 
Shoes” of Ouida (since made into an 
opera as “Lodoletta” by Mascagni) and 
meditated over “Hannele.” 

“Ah, ‘Hannele’!” once said Puccini to 
me in Paris, “I’d love to compose it. 
But—I don’t know whether it would suit 
my public.” 

Perhaps it is just as well that the com- 
poser of “La Bohéme” and “Tosca” did 
not touch “Hannele,” which of all mod- 
ern plays is the most mystical and ex- 
quisite. 


For ten minutes Montemezzi harpeq 
and harped on this matter of librettos 
And I could not keep from smiling to 
myself as I thought how lightly most 
Americans regard the unhappy serfs who 
inspire great music. Few seem to real- 
ize that, lacking librettos of the right 
kind of invention, there could be no 
operas. But librettists are ignored by 
hosts of opera-goers, who seem to treat 
them as the most negligible quantities, 
They are really the foundations of lyric 
drama. The inventors of books for 
comic operas and musical comedies grow 
fat and rich. The men to whom we owe 
“Carmens” and “Aidas” get small 
thanks. 

How rare they are we now know from 
Montemezzi. Can we wonder that Rich- 
ard Wagner wrote his own poems, and 
that Charpentier and Dukas have fel- 
lowed his example? 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Drama 
New Plays by Bernard Shaw 


HEARTBREAK House, GrEAT CATHERINE, AND 
PLAYLETS OF THE WaR. By Bernard Shaw. 
New York: Brentano’s. 


M R. SHAW’S latest volume contains 

one full-length play, “Heartbreak 
House,” and five shorter plays, of which 
one only, the “Great Catherine,” is un- 
connected with the recent war. The 
things of value in these minor plays are 
the recruiting sketch, “O’Flaherty V. C.,” 
and the first two of the four scenes of 
the “Great Catherine.” “O’Flaherty,” 
among other anomalies, sets forth a de 
bate in which an impossibly brilliant rus 
tic wins a shamelessly easy victory over 
an impossibly stupid general, but it rises 
to value through its racy reflex of the 
pungencies and lustihoods of Irish peas- 
ant life. The first two scenes of the 
“Great Catherine” are redolent of a glo- 
rious madness, a drunken splendor, which 
sweeps the reader with it in its rush; in 
the last two scenes the drama, like other 
inebriates, falls down stairs, marking 
each tread by a bump and an outcry, and 
dropping at last in a formless heap on 
the mat at the stair-foot. Of the other 
short plays, “Augustus Does His Bit” 
and “Annajanska, the Bolshevik Em- 
press” are jocularities of a mirthless 
type. The “Inca of Perusalem” is bright- 
ly introduced, but the German Emperor 
whom it dissembles under its fantastic 
title is a creature at whom we rather 
yawn than gape. 

“Heartbreak House” is the record of 
six hours in the lives of nine English 
folk, herding together in a curious mix- 
ture of form and informality like fash- 
ionable castaways on a desert island. The 
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bustling idleness and vehement but at 
pottom good-natured antagonism in 
which they live results in a bewildering 
abundance of emplacements, displace- 
ments, and replacements, of contacts, 
clashes, and recoils. The astute manager, 
anxious for happenings, might sadly note 
that the net result of all this ado is sim- 
ply this: the tightening in the second act, 
and the dissolution in the third, of an 
engagement which even in Act I was not 
so much a knot as a loop. He might so- 
lace himself by the perception that there 
is plenty of very headlong, very extreme, 
and very abortive flirtation, and that a 
final explosion from German aircraft, to 
which nothing in the movement of the 
play has contributed, disposes of two 
rogues and leaves their associates vibrat- 
ing in a condition between ecstasy and 
panic. 

The title and vague chart of this play 
might possibly be a reminiscence of Pea- 
cock, in whose “Nightmare Abbey” and 
“Crotchet Castle” odd fishes of grotesque 
and varied scale swim around and over 
each other in a costly aquarium on a 
drawing-room centre-table. More se- 
rious, however, is the acknowledged debt 
to Chekhov. Chekhov’s best-known dra- 
mas are all, according to Mr. Shaw, pic- 
tures of Heartbreak House, which repre- 
sents “cultured leisured Europe before 
the war.” The mixture of stoicism and 
frenzy of lethargy and hysteria in Chek- 
hov’s extraordinary work is only latent or 
nascent in Mr. Shaw’s thoroughly con- 
temptuous, but far from ill-natured, ex- 
hibition of this class. They are persons 
of radical brain and conservative muscles, 
persons who, practically futile, console 
themselves by letters, art, and sex for 
the ruin into which their futility is 
plunging both their country and them- 
selves. 

Of the traits which Mr. Shaw intended 
to signalize in “Heartbreak House,” cul: 
ture, leisure, esthetic distractions, flirta- 
tion, inefficiency, how many has he actu 
ally brought out? The flirtation he has 
unmistakably drawn, and the inefficiency, 
if not depicted, is at all events explicitly 
declared. But the culture is hardly evi- 
dent; the leisure is the reverse of evident, 
and the esthetic bias reveals itself only 
in a quarter of an hour’s enforced peru- 
sal of a volume of the Temple Shake- 
speare by an impatient and preoccupied 
young woman. Even the neighborhood 
of luxury and peril, which might have 
given to Mr. Shaw’s England the impres- 
siveness of a Lusitania before the shock, 
is not conveyed by the homeliness and 
disorder of the household he has pic- 
tured. 

“Heartbreak House” confirms the im- 
pression which Mr. Shaw’s plays, especi- 
ally his later plays, induce and accentuate 
in the critic’s mind. Mr. Shaw is a real- 


ist and a dramatist, but he is not a real- 
istic dramatist; he is a realistic thinker 
and a fantastic dramatist. Mr. Shaw is 
not unaware of this; he calls the first 
play in this volume a fantasia and the 
last a bravura. Throughout, a curious 
romantic masquerade of impersonations, 
recognitions, and surprises is employed 
in the service of a propaganda whose aim 
is the removal of masks from the face of 
actuality. So far nothing is wrong; and 
if Mr. Shaw had been content to couch 
a purely realistic message in a purely 
fantastic vehicle, he could have pointed 
to Aristophanes’s “Peace” and the 
“Birds” and to Moliére’s “George Dan- 
din” as forerunners and supporters of 
his work. But this was too simple for 
Mr. Shaw. He wanted not only fantasy 
but talk, unlimited talk, talk which should 
turn “Getting Married” and “Misalli- 
ance” and “Heartbreak House” into par- 
liaments, and he wanted to give his talk- 
ers the clothes and ways of a society the 
mere rigging or harness of which was 
to be unflinchingly contemporaneous. 

Mr. Shaw, then, holding to his realistic 
substance, has been led to express that 
substance in a mixed form—a form 
that was at once realistic and partially, 
fitfully, and unevenly symbolical. This 
was the beginning of evil. It is proper 
to say that righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other, or that Hamlet took 
Horatio by the hand. But to say that 
righteousness kissed Hamlet, or that Ho- 
ratio took peace by the hand is to ignore 
and to insult propriety. The present 
play is an admirably clear illustration of 
this error. Many of the portraits are 
real, or, at least, are sincere endeavors 
at reality. There are, for instance, the 
guardsman, Hector Hushabye, whose de- 
structive weapon is his moustaches; the 
diplomatist, Randall Utterword, whom 
the coquetries of the Foreign Office have 
not instructed in the politics of love; and 
the pulling and crawling promoter Man- 
gan, whose folly is viewed as the indis- 
pensable link between the brains of the 
inventor and the brains of the working- 
man. But much else is plainly or prob- 
ably symbolic. The house—shaped like 
a ship—is England; the meals at all 
hours are England’s shifting and make- 
shift statesmanship; the old captain is 
the tenacious but receding British man- 
liness; the burglar, whose business is to 
get caught as a prelude to getting cos- 
seted, may stand for modern tenderness 
toward criminals; the final explosion, os- 
tensibly Germanic, is abstrusely socialis- 
tic or revolutionary. The fault lies nei- 
ther with the symbolism nor with the 
realism as such, but with the mixture, 
and the uncertainty in the composition 
of the mixture. Bunyan’s allegories and 
La Fontaine’s fables have a relation to 
truth which is distant indeed, but uni- 


form and precise, and you can reach 
truth through La Fontaine and Bunyan, 
just as you can tell the right time by a 
watch that is three hours slow, if you 
know that it is three hours slow and 
that it neither gains nor loses time. Mr. 
Shaw’s watch is useless, because it va- 
ries; it not only needs setting, it needs 
regulation. 

Mr. Shaw has built up a world in which 
nothing is in place nor out of place, and 
he has reached a point where he is capa- 
ble of the unhesitating and tranquil com- 
mission of acts which in another dra- 
matist would be lunacies or crimes. For 
example, there is in “Heartbreak House” 
a young lady called Ellie Dunn who at 
six o’clock is all tender innocence, at 
eight o’clock all cynical greed, at ten 
o’clock all freakish attachment, and at 
twelve o’clock all heroic generosity. An- 
other consequence of this novel world is 
the obliteration, not of the faculty of hu- 
mor, but of the conditions which made 
that faculty a challenge and a joy. Com- 
edy grows largely out of the collision be- 
tween nature (or fact and convention), 
and Shaw, in disowning convention and 
remodeling nature, has pretty near abol- 
ished comedy. The abnormal owes its 
power to the norm. Lilliput and Brob- 
dingnag derive all their point from Gul- 
liver. The Dickens world is in its basis 
rational and orderly; therefore when the 
reader comes upon a queer point in the 
Dickens world, he says “Why?” and 
laughs; when, in these later times at 
least, he comes to a queer point in the 
Shaw world, he says “Why not?” and 
doesn’t laugh. 

I have not spared Mr. Shaw’s later 
dramatic work in the above review; it 
is now both a duty and a pleasure to say 
that “Heartbreak House” is to me the 
most agreeable long play that has ema- 
nated from Mr. Shaw since the “Doctor’s 
Dilemma.” Our friend, in his chronic 
endeavor to ring the tocsin, has often the 
effect of beating a gong. The gong is 
audible—painfully audible—in ‘“Heart- 
break House,” but the appeasements, the 
softenings, are multiplied. There is the 
quivering title. There is the setting, the 
quaint ship-like room, and the dimness 
of the tranquil garden. There is the 
white-bearded, not unlovable old captain, 
who keeps a place for young girls be 
tween the rum and the dynamite in the 
hold of his invincible old heart. There 
is even here and there (see page 110) a 
kind of spirituality, a glowworm spiritu- 
ality, the more touching that we scarce- 
ly trust its gleam. Last of all, there is 
the awe that darkles through the farce, 
as the farce twinkles through the awe in 
the strange mixture of horror and trans- 
port that conducts the drama to its un- 
exampled close. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Books and the News 


{Under this heading are presented, from 
week to week, articles mentioning a few 
books which should be useful to the reader 
who wishes to go a little further into mat- 
ters of current interest than the newspapers 
and periodicals will take him. Attempt is 
made to keep the articles practical by nam- 
ing only books which ought to be available, 
without much trouble through publisher, 
book-shop, or public library. Books obscure 
or out of print are avoided, and books in 
English are preferred to those in other lan- 
guages. These articles are in no sense biblio- 
graphies for the specialist, aiming at com- 
pleteness, and including magazine or news- 
paper articles, but merely brief, impartial, 
selected lists of books, new and old, which 
may help to make the news of the week more 
intelligible. “ The articles are written by the 
Editor of Publications of the New York Pub- 
lic Library.] 


Ireland 


in the section about the Earl of Essex, 
in Sir George Younghusband’s re- 
cent book on the Tower of London, the 
author says that Essex was sent to Ire- 
land, in 1599, with instructions to reduce 
the rebels. “That was more than three 
hundred years ago, and yet might have 
been written in a very recent year of 
grace.” Ireland’s resistance to England 
has practically never ceased, yet few 
readers who wish to study the present 
situation will care to go far back into 
Irish history. For those who do so care, 
there is P. W. Joyce’s “A Short History 
of Ireland; from the Earliest Times to 
1608” (Longman, 1893). Better still, 
for an interesting sketch of the past, 
from legendary days to those of Parnell, 
you may read in an hour or two Justin 
McCarthy’s “Ireland and Her Story” 
(Marshall, 1903). 

Now, for the present day. Here are 
the writers who sympathize, moderately 
or fervently, with the Sinn Fein. Fran- 
cis Hackett’s “Ireland; a Study of Na- 
tionalism” (Huebsch, 1918), is charac- 
terized as moderate, and is an account of 
contemporary and recent conditions. P. 
S. O’Hegarty, author of “Sinn Fein; an 
Illumination” (Maunsel, 1919), is a fer- 
vent advocate; his work is very brief. 
A longer book, also ardent, is Francis P. 
Jones’s “History of the Sinn Fein Move- 
ment and the Irish Rebellion of 1916” 
(Kenedy, 1917). George Creel’s “Ire- 
land’s Fight for Freedom” (Harper, 
1919), is, according to the New York 
Times, a vehement attack upon England, 
reciting all the ill she has done, and omit- 
ting to mention any of the good. Warre 
B. Wells and N. Marlowe have written 
two books, “A History of the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1916” (Maunsel, 1916) and 
“The Irish Convention and Sinn Fein” 
(Stokes, 1919). American readers should 
not miss Shane Leslie’s “The Irish Is- 
sue in its American Aspect” (Scribner, 


1917), a “brilliant discussion by a mod- 
erate Sinn Feiner.” 

For the other side, a book written from 
the British and Unionist point of view 
is Philip G. Cambray’s “Irish Affairs 
and the Home Rule Question” (Murray, 
1911). Ian Hay’s “The Oppressed En- 
glish” (Doubleday, 1917) is an amusing 
skit, with much good sense in so far as it 
applies to the English. Whether jits 
opinions on the Irish question are good 
or bad sense opens the whole question in 
dispute. As with many other books 
written from its point of view, the copy I 
examined had been briefly annotated by 
an Irish patriot: “Another damned En- 
glish lie.” 

An American, the professor of Eu- 
ropean history in the University of Mich- 
igan, has tried to write an impartial 
study of the whole question. This is 
Edward R. Turner, whose “Ireland and 
England in the Past and at Present” 
(Century, 1919) is your one book, if you 
can read but one. He truly says that in 
America the question is usually dis- 
cussed by extremists and, of course, ex- 
tremists will not like his book. It dis- 
cusses ancient Ireland, Home Rule, and 
recent events, and gives references to 
further reading. 

A literary woman’s comments upon 
Irish life and letters during recent 
years is Katherine Tynan’s “The Years 
of the Shadow” (Houghton, 1919). And 
if you wish to drop politics, and read of 
the land and the people, you have a fas- 
cinating choice between Birmingham’s 
jolly novels, Somerville and Ross’s tales, 
and James Stephen’s poetical romances. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Bill Sewall’s Story of T. R. Harper. | 
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ton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Fiske, B. A. From Midshipman to 
Admiral. Century. $6. 
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Madeleine: An Autobiography. 
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